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New York, March 15, 1884. 





This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 

It is published TtH1s week because there 
are things that must be said Now. 


A CHILD learns best how to spell a word 
when he wants to use it, and the wise teach- 
er will continually give him an opportunity 
to create that want. She will never be able 
to find so good a spelling book as her little 
class will make when they are reaching out 
for words to express their thoughts. 








TEACHERS’ SALARIES.—Those teachers who 
never have any money to invest in profes- 
sional journals and books, or time or in- 
clination to study them and improve in their 
work, are already paid much more than they 
are worth. There isn’t a physician or a 
lawyer but would “ play out” in less than 
five yearsif he adopted such a course.— 
Boston Herald. 


THERE is a ground of consolation for the 
future of education in the fact that when 
the hide-bound pedagogue dies off, his like 
will not again vextheschools. He failed be- 
cause he followed the letter and not the 
spirit, forgetting that the letter ‘“‘killeth” 
and the spirit maketh “‘ alive.” Dickens made 
merry over Mr. Choakumchild ; that such a 
man was in a teacher's place seemed to him 
a grotesque evil. 


THE TEACHER AS A BUILDER.—The teacher 
carefully lays the foundations, here a stone 
and there a stone, and there another and 
here another, but he is aiming all the while 
at some one single culminating point; but 











he should always avoid, as a man who sought 
oratorical excellence never would have the 
courage to do, disclosing that point, and 
only seek to lead his pupils along until they 
discover it for themselves.—Pror. G.8. HALL, 





MetTHops oF Instruction.— Reform in 


methods of instruction is the ever-present}! 


need of the schools, The best scholarg and 
the best teachers are those that fee] this 
want most keenly, and respond to it most 
promptly. Where no reform is going on, 
their educational life is ebbing, or dead for 
malism closely prevails. ‘To stand still is 
to go backward,” says the proverb; and 
there is no surer symptom of decay than a 
disposition to believe that the utmost attain- 
able good has been reached.—Supt. SEAVER. 





THE boys and girls don’t take so well to 
work as they did years ago—so it is said. 
The schools are blamed for this ; not wholly 
but somewhat. It is probably true that edu- 
cation has a tendency to unfit them for 
manual Jabor. A boy gets Robinson Crusoe 
and would ratber read it than split wood. 
Education furnishes employment for the 
mental powers; one ceases to do manual 
labor if he uses his mind, Then, again, a 
boy who is sent to school at six years of age, 
may emerge from the high school at eighteen 
after having spent twelve years on the school 
bench. It cannot but modify his manual 
labor tendencies to do this. Let us admit 
then that education tends to diminish a taste 
for manual labor. We cannot eat our cake 
and keep it too, or as Emerson says: “for 
everthing you gain you lose something.” 
There is no “disgust with manual Jabor” 
as is charged; the pupils are not the same 
as those who do manual labor; they think 
differently, they seek different ends, their 
whole lives will be changed by their educa- 
tion. Besides as education is diffus d there 
is less necessity for manual labor. 





CONCERNING development Dr. McCosh Pre- 
sident of Princeton Col ege says : 

‘*T have regretted for years past that certain de- 
fenders of religion have been injuring the cause 
which they mean to benefit among educated young 
men by indiscriminately attacking development, 
instead of seeking to ascertain what the process is, 
and turning it to a religious use. In doing so they 
have acted as injudiciously as those who, in New- 
ton’s day, described the law of gravitation, which 
he discovered, as atheistic, or who, in the last age, 
denounced geology as inconsistent with Scripture, 
of which prejudices they had soon to become 
ashamed. What we need in the present day are 
young Christian naturalists, ready to rescue Evo- 
lution, which is a natural process—which, in fact, 
is one of God's methods of operation. from the 
abuso which has been made of it by infidels. 

**T am at the head of a College in which I have 
to speak of such subjects. Were I magisterially to 
declare that there is no evolution in Nature, and 
that any one advocating it is setting himself against 
Scripture, I would place some of my most thought- 
ful students in great difficulty and perplexity. 
They would tell me that, in their researches into 
Nature, they see evolution everywhere, and ask 
me whether they are to give up science or scripture ; 
and some might be tempted to abandon their Bible, 


which they are told is inconsistent with late dis- 
coveries. From the time of my entrance into my 
office I told the young men committed to my care 
that there is evolution everywhere in Nature, and 
that there is nothing in that evolution, properly ex- 
plained and duly limited, iticonsistent with revela- 
tion. Some of the young men so trained are now 
professors in our College, and they see development 
in Nature, and yet are devout belicvers in the 
Word of God. They see God working by develop- 
ment in the processes of Nature.’” 


a THE CHILDRE! 


4 4 N, 
The children keep us at play all our SN 


—CALVERT. 

Teach the children 
—EMERSON. 

Children have more need of models than of 
critics.—JOUBERT. 

Begin with the infant in his cradle ; let the 
first word be Washington.—MIRABEAU. 

We constantly underrate the capacity of 
children to understand and to suffer.—Gouaa. 

Would that some one had taught me when 
young, the names of the grasses and conste- 
lations. —CARLYLE. 

In the man whose childhood has known 
tender caresses there isa fiber cf meaning 
that can be touched to gentle issues. —-GEoRGE 
ELIorT. 

Happy the child who is suffered to be, and 
content to be what God meant it to be—a 
child while childhood lasts. Happy the 
parent who does not force artificial manners, 
precocious feelings and premature religion. 
—F. W. RoBEertTson. 

You never know what child in rags and 
pitiful squalor that meets you in the street, 
may have in him the germs of gifts that 
might add new treasures to the storehouse 
of beautiful things, or noble acts.—JoHN 
MORLEY. 

Every first thing continues forever with 
the child ; the first color, the first music, the 
first flower, paint the foreground of his life. 
The first inner or outer object of love, in- 
justice or such like, throws a shadow im- 
measurably far along his after years.— 
RICHTER. 

The teachers of children should be held 
in highest honor; they are the allies of legis- 
lators ; they have agency in the prevention 
of crime; they aid in regulating the at- 
mosphere, whose incessant action and pres- 
eure cause the life-blood to circulate, and 
return pure and healthful to the heart of the 
nation.—Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 

What if God should place in your hand a 
diamond, and tell you to inscribe on it a 
sentence which should be read at the last 
day and shown there as an index of your own 
thoughts and feelings; what care, what 
caution would you exercise in the selection ! 
Now this is what God has done. He has 
placed before you the immortal minds of 
your children, more imperishable than the 
diamond, on which you are to inscribe every 
day and every hour, by your instructions, 
by your spirit or by your example, some- 
thing which will remain and be for or against 





! it is paintiny in fresco. 





you at the judgment.—Payson. 
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LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE, No. XVIII, 





GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography as taught at Normalville ig-a delight- 
ful study. Colonel Parker gave members of the 
Senior Class sheets of paper, upon which he re- 
quested them to write answers to the following 
questions: - 

1. Give a general description of North America, 

2. What effect has the surface of North America 
upon civilization ? 

3. Describe a river. 

a. What does a river drain ? 
b. What is the land drained by river called ? 
c. How is the land drained by a river bounded ? 

4. Give an example of the longest distance we 
can travel ou level land in the same general direc- 
tion. 

5. What is the longest distance we can travel on 
the surface of a continent upon elevated land ? 

As the Senior Class is composed of quite a num- 
ber who are of mature years, and who have had 
considerable experience in teaching, it may be as- 
sumed that answers from some of the best papers 
will give a fair idea of the knowledge of Geography 
they had gained from the schools. 

To No, 1 the following answers were given: ‘‘The 
northern boundary of North America is very ir- 
regular, forming islands, capes, and peninsulas. 
The eastern boundary is the Atlantic Ocean, next 
to which is a narrow tract, low at the coast, but 
gradually rising to hilly and rolling ground as you 
travel west, and ending in low and swampy ground 
as you travel south. At the west the elevation in- 
creases until it ends in mountain ranges, nearly 
parallel to the sea-coast, and extending in a south- 
westerly direction. On the south are two large 
peninsulas, one extending towards the south-west, 
the other towards the south-east. Along the west- 
ern coast there is a narrow strip of low land ex- 
tending along the Pacific Ocean, the direction be- 
ing a little to the west of north, east of which is a 
low range of mountains (coast range). East of this 
range is a valley terminated by the Cascade and 
Sierra Nevada mountains.” (The answer continues 
at some length, mentioning the Rocky Mountains, 
the Appalachian system, the prairies, the uplands, 
and the Mississippi river. 

Another answer states, even more minutely, the 
same aud other facts. Another answer reads 
thus: ‘‘Tne back-bone of North America, the 
Rocky Mountains, extends in a gencral southwest- 
erly direction from the northwestern corner of the 
continent. From this the ribs extend in both di- 
rections, toward the west, with little change of 
elevation, until their sudden descent into the Pacif- 
ic Ocean. Toward the east, with a gradual slope, 
they descend until a little east of the centre, at the 
Mississippi river, they as gradually rise to about 
one-third of their former elevation, the Allegheny 
Mountains, then more or less abruptly descend to 
the level of the sea—the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Another paper reads: ‘‘ North America is bound- 
ed on the north by the Arctic Ocean, east by the 
Atlantic, and west by the Pacific. 1t is joined to 
South America by a narrow neck of land. The 
Atlantic and Pacific have washed away the land, 
so that they approach very nearly, the Atlantic 
forming two large bays or seas. The eastern and 
northern coasts are very irregular, but the inden- 
tations on the western coasts are comparatively 
small, with two exceptions. The surface of 
the continent is somewhat like a tray extending 
north and south, rising on the east and west into 
two mountain systems. This trough is drained by 
a long river, rising in the northern part of the con- 
tinent and flowing southward into the more nor- 
thern of the two bays formed by the Atlantic.” | 

To question two are found these answers: ‘‘ The 
surfuce has to do with civilization in affording 
means for commerce both foreign and ialand, and 
in furnishing means for manufacturing through 
water power.” ¢ 

““A mountainous region develops ingenuity, fru- 
gality and thrift, in the struggle to wrest from re- 
luctant nature a livelihood. Product—the Yankee, 


A fertile, warm, enervating region produced the 
ease-loving, indolent Southerner.” 

“The mountains determine the fertility of the 
soil, as this is determined by the quantity of rain- 
fall...They have also-an effect upon the temper- 
ature, and this with the fertility of soil determine 
the occupations of the people, which has a direct 
effect upon the civilization.” 

“The civilization is affected by the climate and 
the climate by the surface.” 

To question three are found these answers: ‘“‘ A 
river is a stream of water flowing by gravity.” 
‘*A river flows in the direction in which the land, 
from which it rises, slopes. The amount of water 
in a river depends on the rain-fall and the water 
that drains the land.” ‘‘A river is a stream of 
water flowing over the land.” Toa, bandca few 
rate! “Theis quoted: A. ‘‘Every river drains as 
much land as slopes toward it, no other river (ex- 
cept tributaries) and no ‘height’ of land interven- 
ing.” B. “The land that a river drains is called 
its basin.” C. ‘The land drained by any river is 
bounded by the heights of land which separate 
that river’s basin from the basins of other rivers.” 
A. “All the country and lakes of a country are 
drained by the rivers.” B. ‘* The land that a river 
drains is called the river basin.” C. ‘‘It is bounded 
by mountains or plateaus.” A. ‘“‘A river drains 
all the land on either of its banks that slopes toward 
it.” B. ‘‘ The land that a river drains is called its 
basin.” C. ‘The land a river drains is bounded 
by land which slopes away from the river.” 

Answers to question four: “Start from a point 
on the continent that will bring no elevation be- 
tween the point of starting and the point of destin- 
ation.” ‘We can travel the longest distance on 
level land from the point where level land begins in 
the direction which level land extends.” 

Answers to question five: ‘‘ The longest distance 
we can generally travel on elevated land is from 
east to west.” ‘From Alaska, in North America, 
to Patagonia, in South America, we find the longest 
continuation of mountain ranges.” ‘The longest 
distance we can travel on the surface of a contin- 
ent upon elevated land is in the direction of the 
longest mountain system.” 

The foregoing answers have been taken from a 
few of the best papers, from papers written by 
those (as stated) who ought to know something of 
Geography, as that term is generally understood. 
Were the answers on other papers to be given in 
detail, it would be perceived that the writers had 
very meagre ideas of what Geography is, or ought 
to be. Thus, in answers to the first question, may 
be found an attention paid to details and to parts, 
which precludes all imagination of North America 
asawhole. A description of the formation of the 
United States is offered as a description of the 
whole. In the answers to the second question there 
is almost an utter lack of the knowledge explaining 
why and how the surface of North Amer-ca affects 
civilization. The answers to question three, a, 
and c are in a great measure taken from the lan- 
guage of the books, and do not indicate whether 
the one answering understands what he writes or 


not. 
Questions four and five are answered in a way to 


show the writers’ failure to comprehend their 
meaning. The conclusion is forced upon the mind 
of an impartial observer that something has been 
wrong in the method heretofore employed for 
teaching Geography in our schools. The reader 
may here naturally inquire whether Colonel Par- 
ker bas a better way tosubstitute, and if so, what 
itis. As his work on this subject has but lately 
been begun with the senior class, it would be pre 
mature to express an opinion. A general idea of 
his method may be obtained from an abbreviated 
report of one or two recitations. 

On one day he said, ‘‘ Miss H——, what do you 
see when I ask you to describe North America as 
awhole?” An answer is given which describes 
the parts. 


Col. Parker.—‘ That is not whatI want. Miss 


W——.” Miss W—— proceeds to use the language 





of the books, and is soon seated with the assurance 
that she does not see anything. Member after 


member of the class is called up to enter upon 
lengthy descriptions of what they do not see, 
though believing that they do see. 

At length” it) is* discovered, through the aid of 
chalk and blackboard, that the Colonel desires al] 
to see North America as a solid, lying upon the 
surface of the water, and that its surface consists 
of a few great slopes terminated by the axis of two 
or threé Mountain systems. This principle of the 
New Education (the seeing of the whole first) hav- 
ing been put into practice, the next thing called 
for is the description of a slope,then of a mountain 
system, of a river basin, of ariver, etc. Finally 
the class travel,in their imaginations, to: South 
America, to Patagonia,, where. théy. commencé a 
journey on the Andes, north along the western 
coast, on through Central America, “Mexico, the 
United States, British America, Alaska, across 
Behring'’s Strait into Asia, southwest into Europe, 
to Spain, where they stop for the present. At an- 
other lesson the quéstion, “* What aré the uses of 
slopes ?” is taken up for discussion. The slopes of 
broad extent and of narrow extent are ‘discussed ; 
their different kinds of soil, why formed, how 
formed, and the productions of each. 

At another time the great Rocky Mountain slope 
is imagined to consist only of rocks. It is desired 
to know what would become of the rain, and the 
rivers. Then tlie rocks are clothed with their suc- 
cessive strata of soils, and the question again ask- 
ed, ‘‘What will now become of the rain and rivers?’’ 
A moulding board, with sand, is present to assist 
the imagination. These talks from Colonel Parker 
on Geography occurs once a week. The work is 
supplemented by Mr. Frye, who takes the class 
twice a week and gives instruction in moulding 
continents from sand, on individual moulding- 
pans. The work is still further supplemented by 
Miss Monfort, who gives instruction in the drawing 
of outline maps with chalk, charcoal and pencil. 

Both Colonel Parker and Mr, Frye are trying an 
experiment in this Geography work, which, if suc- 
cessful (as it bids fair to be), will be the means of 
clothing that once dead subject with an interest 
and life truly cheering to thousands of teachers 
and pupils. I. W. Frren. 
For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

THE NEW EDUCATION,—ILI. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the New Educa- 
tion means to do away with thorough instruction 
in the school-room. 

The word thorough has been terribly misunder- 
stood and abused by teachers. Madame Roland 
exclaimed : ‘‘O, Liberty | how many crimes have 
been committed in thy name |” and whocan num 
ber the crimes that have been committed in the 
name of thoroughness. Thoroughness in what ¢ 
Why, in reciting lists of names of kings and bat- 
tles, of no earthly use; words wholly barren of 
meaning, and rules to be forgotten in an hour ! 
Little children searcely able to read in the first 
reader have been required to learn the “ forepart 
of the spelling book,” that ‘‘C” has two sounds, a 
hard sound, asin ‘‘ cake,” and a soft sound, as in 
‘*cell”; this, and so on, in order to be thorough— 
that is, beginning at the first page and making a 
clean sweep of the whole thing! 

The word discipline is ‘a word that has brought 
immense misery to the children. They have been 
obliged to learn things for discipline’s sake, and to 
suffer for discipline’s sake. No wonder the whin- 
ing school-boy crept unwillingly to his task. No 
wonder he had little love for knowledge... The day 
of cruel beatings given in the name of discipline is 
about over, thank God! The day of peace and good 
will has dawned on the school room at last. 

It isa mistake to suppose that the New Educa- 
tion means a discovery of new principles. It isthe 
best application known to the best teachers at 
present, of principles that have been discovered 
and applied from the earliést times to the present. 

The schools have fallen into a routinism ;' the ob- 
ject has been to parcel out knowledge: so much in 
such a grade, so much in the'next grade, and so on. 





We may well. ask for the pupil when is his educa- 
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tion to be attended to? for provision seems to be 
made for everything else but that. 

The use of the term ‘‘ three R’s” shows the deg- 
radation of the schools in the poptlar mind. The 
New Education men declare that the children go 
to school to be educated. The opposition of the Old 
and the New are thus apparent. 

The New Education seeks the cultivation of the 
body, heart, mind, character, on all sides and in 
all directions. Hence, it necessarily proposes a 
scheme broader than the “three R's,” It attempts 
to follow Nature’s plan. It gathers the facts of 
childhood, and attempts to find the laws of growth 
and then to follow them. The first who gave a 
practical direction to the tendency to study child- 
hood was Freehel. But to limit attention to his 
method without taking a comprehensive view of 
the whele field, would give imperfect results. 

Education is a brinch of mental philosophy, and 
takes its form’ from that. How do the children 
grow ? is the question the educator asked himself. 
This had never been proposed apparently until 
Rousseau wrote his ‘‘ Emile.” In that he demand- 
ed that man should be treated as an organism, and 
that education should be a development of all the 
faculties of that organism. The crude ideas of this 
writer were taken up by German minds; Kant, 
Hegel, and Richter contributed to unfold and ar- 
range them. The ‘latter. delighted to preach the 
doctrine of the ideal-man. Then came Pestalozzi 
and Freebel, each looking at the child from differ- 
ent points of view..The former gave prominence 
to the receptive and perceptive faculties; the latter 
to the fact that production and creation are needed 
to enable the mind to comprehend its surroundings. 

The New Education proposing, as it does, that 
children go to school to be educated, aims at the 
whole .zange of faculties. It would teach (1) of 
Languoge,—embracing Reading, Spelling; (2) of the 
Body,—its care and preservation; (3) of People.— 
embracing Biography, Travels and History; (4) of 
Things,—embracing common life and Science; (5) 
of Rightand Wrong,—embracing Duty, Obedience, 
etc. ; (6) of Numbers; (7) of the arth,—embracing 
soils, plants, minerals, animals, etc.; (8) of Repre- 
sentation,—embracing drawing and painting, etc. 

A beginning has been made, and although it may 
take a long time to remove the stony routinism 
that prevails in the large cities, the triumph of the 
New Education is sure. Some demand that it state 
its methods with exactness ; but like the artist 
Turner, who said he obtained his marvelous re- 
sults by the use of brains, the method lies with the 
teacher. No one can be a disciple of the New Edu- 
cation who depends on any method, no matter what 
it is. He who sees under and beneath into princi- 
ples,and ww strives day by day to educate ac- 
cording to those principles, is a disciple. 

The New Education is opposed to forcing in 
knowledge, to marking pupils, to examinations that 
demand cramming by the pupils, to the offering of 
prizes, to all efforts that lay burdens on body or 
mind, to rewarding those blest by nature with 
adhesive memories, and generally, to any and all 
things that detract from the joy and dignity of 
both teacher and pupil. It believes that men are 
made happier, more complete by education. As 
the Philadelphia Press says: ‘‘The great end of 
Education is not information but personal vigor 
and character. There were powerful writers be- 
fore Murray wrote his grammar. Let the personal 
influence of the teacher be relied on rather than 
books and methods.” Here, in the last “sentence, 
the writer shows he has not studied his subjeot, 
but he has made a “ point” nevertheless. 


*¢ 





AN Institute is not held for the education of the 
teacher, but for the benefit of the pupils: and the 
pupil can in most cases only get his share of the 
‘Institute as he gets it through the teacher. True, 
the teacher may absorb some rays of knowledge as 
he reflects it upon his pupils, and that too without 
Wronging thém, but when he stays at home he 
should consider that he not only denjes himself a 


privilege, but bé neglects a duty’ h he owes to 
-nppieadiinaeaie ‘CHAMBERLAIN, Cr rd County, 
‘enn, 5) faet okt 
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THE SENSE OF SIGHT AND ITS IMPOR- 
TANCE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE MIND. 


By Epwarp E. SHers, Pu. D. 

All mental improvement begins with perception. 
The Sense Organs, usually reckoned five in number, 
are the open doors by which the great mass of sen- 
sations, obtained by contact with the outer world, 
reach the mind and supply the elements which 
nourish our psychical life. Of these organs, all are 
not of the same eminent importance, though the 
use of no one of them can be dispensed with, with- 
out a serious limitation of our mental development. 
It is not a waste of time to examine into the charac- 
ter of the different sensations, and observe what 
relation they bear to the expansion of mental ac- 
tivity. If people would understand for once, and 
for all time, that the human being does not come 
into the world with trained eye and ear any more 
than with skilled hands, and that the babe receives 
only vague and general light sensations, in which, 
at most, colors may be distinguished, but size, 
shape, surface, and distance are unknown, attri- 
butes of which its mind has no notion, then they 
would be more anxious to devote to the cultivation 
of the senses the attentiou which these great fac- 
tors in the development of the mind by right de- 
mand. That such importance does, in fact, attach 
to the cultivation of the senses, the observations 
which scientists have been able to record in those 
cases in which, for example, persons who been born 
blind and have been successfully operated on, abund- 
antly show. Selecting one example from among 
many: Dr. W. Cheselden successfully operated on 
the eyes of such a one who had been born blind, and 
to whom, therefore, any sensation of light was un- 
known. The physician observed that this person 
could neither distinguish distances, nor was he able 
to discern that the objects which he saw were not 
resting on the eye, similarly as the sensations re- 
ceived through touch demand actual contact of the 
organ and the object. Some objects impressed the 
eye as being smooth, safe, and regularly shaped, as 
many which his hand bad made him previously ac- 
quainted with. And yet he could not tell what 
shape those objects had, nor what it was which 
impressed him agreeably. He could neither recog- 
nize any form, nor distinguish one figure from 
another. Paintings appeared only as colored sur- 
faces, and though he knew that the room in which 
he was confined was but a small part of the house, 
he was not capable of seeing that the house was 
larger than the room. He recognized neither dis- 
tance, nor form, nor size; but for a long time all 
objects appeared to him unusually large in com. 
parison to the notion of size which he had acquired 
with the help of the sense of touch. When at a 
later date the second eye was successfully operated 
on, all the experiences which he made in the first 
instance, and all the delusions to which he had 
been exposed on that occasion. were repeated ; and 
looking at an object with both eyes it appeared to 
him, not double, but of double the size as when he 
first saw it with only one restored eye. There 
seems reason to believe that the newly born 
child learns to see in a similar manner, with this 
difference, that the older person, though born blind 
and unacquainted with the sensations of light, has, 
with the help of the other senses, stored up a great 
amount of knowledge which the young child is not 

of. This would in itself explain why the 
development of the child proceeds very slowly, 
while he who has been successfully operated on, 
may in a very short time learn to see correctly. 

Seeing differs from hearing, tasting, and touching 
in this, that while the other senses are only recep- 
tive and wait for the impression which they are to 
transmit, the sense of sight is characteristically 
active. In part this is also true of the sense of 
touch, but the field of its activity does not extend 
beyond the reach of the hand, or the space traversed 
by the foot. . The eye penntzeten the exterior: world, | 
searching for the Objects at a distance, and aecom-| . 








pany ing them in their motion, - The-delieate adjust-| , 
ment of the organ makes it-possible for the eye to 





cover some distance, and the rapidity of the motion 
of light (190,000 miles per second), makes it inde 

pendent of time. And yet this minute motion of 
the eye as it passes from one object to another, con 

fers to the mind the idea of space. Without the 
eye we should have no clear notion of the co-exist- 
ence of objects heside each other. Sound, smell, 
taste, and even touch give only succession, as one 
sensation follows the other. With the assistance 
of the eye we perceive the objects existing side by 
side, and learning to distinguish between them and 
to see with a clearness and positiveness that belongs 
to no other class of sensations, we become accus- 
tomed to distinguish unusually strong sensations 
produced by the other senses, by words that really 
apply only to light. But still more so do we char- 
acterize the mental activity with such words, speak- 
ing of a clear mind, a brilliant speaker, a splendid 
intellect, a lucid understanding, a clear conscience, 
a dark deed, a clouded spirit, a black heart. True, 
we speak also of broad views, of dull wit, of a big 
heart, and the like, borrowing frequently from the 
peculiar sensations of touch to describe mental con- 
ditions. But more frequently do we avail ourselves 
of the conceptions which have been obtained with 
help of the eye. It is the eye which teaches us to 
distinguish, and which establishes order in our 
thinking. Without its impressions all our mental 
operations partake of the vague, the undefined, and 
the fantastical. The exterior world is the world 
reflected intheeye. ‘‘ All the world’s astage,” says 
Shakespeare—a stage on which we see the world 
perform—not an auditorium in which we listen to 
its wails of sorrow or outbursts of joy. Even in 
our dreams we for the most part see things, and 
those in delirium are tortured by the terrible visions 
of a diseased imagination. We judge men from 
their appearance, and we assist the less perfect 
senses by inventing means for detecting changes in 
the outer world more quickly and accurately than 
they are able to ob-erve. We measure heat witha 
thermometer which informs the eye of changes 
which the sense of touch fails to appreciate. We 
note the pressure of the atmosphere with the ba- 
rometer, weigh with a balance, and time with a 
clock. And the range of the eye has been extended 
in two directions with the help of the telescope and 
microscope, instruments, compared to which the 
aids we are able to bring to the other senses, appear 
as trifles unworthy of mention. 

Without the sensation of sight man remains in 
the condition of childhood, fettered to the spot, de- 
pendent on the assistance and benevolence of others. 
As his body remains confined within the walls of 
his room, and his uncertain step describes continu- 
ally the same circle, so too his mental sphere is 
narrowed, his intelligence limited, his will enfeebled. 
‘‘ All that is invisible to us remains mysterious and 
uncertain. Darkness is more intolerable than si- 
lence. With the light of day the world opens to 
man, and man enters into the world. As the hori- 
zon expands in every direction, his mental life is 
nourished and grows. The distant objects interest, 
tempt him, strengthen his will, for ‘man grows in 
the same proportion as his objects are noble.’” 





Wo SHOULD PRESCRIBE StuprEs.—A Wiscon- 
sin court said : ‘‘Wecan see no reason whatever 
for denying to the father the right to dictate what 
studies included in the prescribed course his child 
shall take, as he is as likely to know the health, 
temperament, aptitude, and deficiencies of his 
child as the teacher, and how long he can send him 
to school.” [This is not sound reasoning, unless the 
child is ill or weak. The teacher is the person the 
law has provided for the purpose of directing the 
mental powers. He 1s the better qualified to judge 
what studies will tend most to promote the growth 
of a sound intellect and a good character. Besides, 
a little knowledge of the ‘‘three R's” may satisfy 
the father, but the State has a right to do better by 
him, and to offer advantages that will open oppor- 
tunities to the child.—Ep.} 


Tue great end to be attained in all moral teach- 








because it is right, 
Pecestae ting teen 


is to lead the child and avoid dom or ag 
4 or say- 
it is wrong. , 
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HAND-EDUCATION. 


WEAVING. 


By Lucy WHEELOcK, Boston, Mass. 

One of the favorite occupations of the Kinder- 
garten is the weaving. The children delight in the 
bright-colored papers and the pretty patterns; and 
as a means of teaching color, training the hand to 
skill, and disciplining the mind, it is most valuable. 

The value of the work is greatly enhanced if the 
little workers can see that they are doing something 
which will really be useful. It is much pleasanter 
to make a May-basket, or a letter-case for papa’s 
birthday, than to merely weave a mat as a mat, 

There are many forms into which this work can 
be made—things useful as well as ornamental. 
The baskets, letter-cases, napkin-rings are very 
often seen. For the following suggestions I an in- 
debted to Barth and Niederley’s Beschiiftigung- 
buch : 

The simplest method of utilizing the little paper 
mat—the product of ‘‘ weaving day”—is as a lamp- 
mat. If the edges of the mat are pinked, and it is 
lined with a sheet of paper of the same or a con- 
trasting color, the pinked edges of which show 
against the edges of the mat, the effect is very 
pretty ; or a fringe made of tissue-paper, cut in fine 
strips and crimped with a knife, is even more 
pleasing. Round mats can be obtained with orna- 
mental edges, which are prettier than squares or 
oblongs for this purpose. 

A book-mark is easily made from an oblong mat, 
by folding the mat together and finishing the ends 
with a fringe. 

Who would not like a flag ? 

It is only necessary to have an oblong mat, 
woven from red, white and blue paper, one end of 
which is secured to a stick which may be decorated 
with strips of paper. Any child can make one to 
take home to his small brother or sister. 

Two mats of the same shape and color may be 
manufactured into a cushion or pillow. Thin sheets 
of cotton filled with sachct powder are laid between 
the mats, and when the whole is finished with a 
fringe or gilt border, nothing better could be de- 
sired in the way of a sachet case. 

A note-book for papa is made by binding sheets 
of paper between stiff sheets of card-board covered 
with the little donor’s handiwork. The woven 
sheet of paper forms a pretty cover for a napkin- 
ring, which may easily be made from card-board. 

As the child gains in skill and dexterity, and if 
the kindergartner has ‘time, (?) a round mat may 
be made of tissue-paper by folding the paper into 
strips of three or four thicknesses and fastening 
the ends to a foundation of card-board; then with 
a weaving needle other strips may be woven in, 
and the whole finished with a fringe. ' 

Ifa very durable mat is desired, a ‘piece of oil- 
cloth can be cut the desired shape and little slits 
can be made at regular intervals, through which 
b ight ribbons are woven. The edge of- this mat 
can be decorated with leaves or simple flowers cut 
from the oil-cloth. 

This simple occupation of weaving which the lit- 
tle fingers manage so easily, represents in minia- 
ture one of the great industrial arts. 

Change the terms mat and needle for web and 
shuttle, and the whole process of the manufacture. 
of cloth is made intelligible. 

A little incident, taken from the book before 
mentioned, will show the extent to which this oc- 








éollars for the house-dog. To weave these collars 
they prepared a bo.rd with two rows of nails op- 





































- ture is fall of wia-dom high, If 
I marked the Mountain— sublime its form—lIts 
I marked 
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I marked the Sky—it was smil - 
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we would but mark 


was 
the O - cean— its mighty breast Was heav-ing in cease - less play 3 
ing bright; The clouds were all smooth and fair ; 
I marked the For - est— No-vember’s blast Was strew-ing the leaves a-round 
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her plan; 


O - cean and mount-ain, 
bove the cloud; 


On its stern bo - som was 
Heavy - ing—leav - ing— 

-gain I looked, it was 
; But I knew when Spring should 
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dash-ing the storm, But its luok wasun - 
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nev -er at smiled the 


res -ly 
black with night, And the storm was re-sound - ing there. I thought that thus is 





man. Talk-ing for-ev-er of loft- y themes That 


moved and proud.I thought that thus should the heart be strong, And 


day. I thought thatthus should life pro - gress; Th 


; That 
our change-ful iife By 
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earth holds not our goal. 
its care, And tho’ the wild tempest should dash a-long, Its trials it calmly should bear. 


el e- vate heart and soul, our life no round of dreams 

tow - = R. - bove 

ac- tion its rale should be; That ob- ject on object should forward press From the sleep ofthe sluggard free. 
light and by dark - nessshar’d; 1 far - ther tho’t that for calm or strife, 

race in tne dust are strewed, But sum-moned forth to the “Better Land,” We rise to a 

2 « wa. a 


We evershould be pre - pared. 
life re - newed. 
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GAILY OUR BOAT. 














2. Here on the billows, as we 


1. Gaily our boat glides o'er the sea, And light the oar we ply; 
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Mer-ri-ly ring our songs so gay, As sea birds round us play. 


go, A - way from care and strife; Health is infstore for us, we know, O, who would flee this life, 
8. Bend to the oar, vor fear the storm, A - way, a - way we glide; Mer-ri-ly 


, hor sit forlorn, As glides the homeward train. 
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Many hours of their recreation-time were em- 
ployed in this patient work: but what boy is not 
willing to work when he has an end of his own 
seeking to accomplish ? 

These same boys read that Robinson Crusoe made 
a hunting-bag out of strings, and what he did 
without any appliances, they certainly could do. 

A board, the size of a drawing-board, was taken 
for this purpose, and a web was made of strong 
twine in the same way as before. When the woven 
strip was taken from the board, the ends sewed to- 
gether, and the bag fastened to a strap, there was 
no doubt that it was a bag which any hunter 
might desire, and they took no small satisfaction 
in walking in the garden with the bag over their 
shoulders, and Robinson’s umbrella, made of large 


leaves, in their hand. - 

en they saw afterwards a loom and a web of 
cloth, they took an intelligent interest in the pro- 
cess of manufacturing it, and were able to appre- 
ciate the beauty and delicacy of the work. 
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LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS.—X. 


By Epwarp J. HALLOooK. 
TIN. 
sheet tin, soit soider, stream tin, hydrochloric and ‘hitrio acti, 
alcohol lamp, charcoal, salsoda. 

The experiments with tin are similar to those 
with lead, and an excellent opportunity is afforded 
for close observation to detect differences. Procure 
a bar of block tin as large as a lead pencil; when 
bent it creaks, or gives out a peculiar cry known 
as the ‘tin cry.” 

Test the malleability of the tin; it can be ham- 
mered out very thin. Melt it and let the drops 
fall in water; it usually forms little cups with 
ragged edges. Pour some of the melted tin into 
a chalk-box well covered with chalk on the inside, 
close it quickly and shake it rapidly; tin can thus 
be obtained in a coarse powder. 

Show the class that what is called sheet-tin is 
merely sheet-iron with a very thin covering of tin. 

Pour nitric acid upon a piece of tinfoil in asaucer 
and invert a tumbler over it; red fumes rise from 
it; (do not inhale them) and a white powder re- 
mains. It is an oxide of tin. Washand dry this 
white powder, and then mix with sodium carbon- 
ate (sal-soda) on a match stick and heat it as de- 
scribed under lead. With a little practice you can 
get minute globules of tin. 

‘Weigh some pieces of block tin in the air and in 
water, and let the class caldutate from these weigh- 





"| @ipiece Of ' : 


Dissolve some solder in nitric acid; a white pow- 
der is left. Pour off the acid and evaporate it out 
of doors, or in a fire place; then add water. Divide 
this solution into three parts and test one with 
sulphuric acid, another with potassium iodide, the 
third with potassium sulphide (see lead). The first 
will be white, the second yellow, the third black. 

Dissolve some tin in hydrochloric acid and add 
potassium sulphide; notice the precipitate. 

Knowing the specific gravity of lead, tin, and 
solder, can you calculate the proportion of tin and 
lead in solder ? 

Several interesting experiments in soldering can 
be performed with an alcohol lamp, and some 
dilute hydrochloric acid (or, better, salammoniac), 
and soft solder. This solder can be purchased in 
the form of a wire, or it can be melted and cast in 
groves cut ina board. In this form it melts easily 
in the alcohol flame and even in that of a candle. 
Old tomato cans furnish a cheap source of sheet 
tin to experiment with. It can be cut with astrong 
pair of scissors, and neatly bent with a small pair of 
pinchers or nippers. If the solder does not adhere 
to the tin it will be because there was not enough 
acid, or salammoniac, used to keep the surface 
clean. 

A pyramid and a cone can be made of tin with 
very little trouble; apply the acid and solder with- 
in and heat it on the ovtside. With a little more 
trouble cubical and rectangular ‘boxes can be made. 
Cylindrical boxes are very difficult to make. A 
wire or pin can be soldered to a five or ten cent 
piece, and many other curious things attempted, 
such as making waterwheels, windmills, etc., of 
tin. 

The chief ore of tin is that known as ‘stream 
tin.” It ofven has a singular resemblance to wood, 
while it has no resemblance to tin itself. 

Tin is sometimes used for making pipés, such as 
are used in the best soda fountains; lead pipe lined 
with tin is occasionally to be had. Tin foil is used 
to wrap compressed yeast and some other articles. 
Lead foil can be distinguished by its specific 
gravity; it also dissolves easily in nitric ccid, 
while tin leaves a white powder. 





WritinG Taotics.—To begin the exercise, signals: 
—1,2and8. 1. Desksinorder. 2. Monitors tothe 
front. 38. Delivery of copy-books. Pause (short). 
1. All turn to right with right arm on desk. 2. 
Place feet squarely on the floor. 3. All write. To 





ings gravity is. Do thesame with 


cloge:—1. Back to front position. 2. Wipe. pens. 
8, Monitors, up .copy-books im order. Pauge 
(short). _.1..- Monitors back to places. 2% Seats. 3. 
All in position for dismissal. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LEAVES FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 


By Anna J. Harpwicke, Lexington, Mo. 

Having noticed in the JouRNAL a request for 
composition subjects, with analysis, I give a few 
taken from my note-book, and beg leave to speak 
to teachers in behalf of the following plan: Keep 
a blank book devoted to your school work, having 
a page for your favorite quotations, another for 
queer queries, another for experiments, another 
for books to be recommended, and several others 
for material for essay days. You will be surprised 
to see what a stock will soon be acquired and how 
useful it will be. 

The outlines given below were used with a high 
school class whose average age was sixteen; re- 
member the subject only is given the pupils, when, 
under the guidance of the teacher, they themselves 
develop the analysis. 

i 7. ve Winkle 
I. How came you there? [ra 2. —— by the god- 
|s.“An'inbabuant. 
(1. Counmtenances more 
spirit 


ual. 
2. Mind predominating 
ever matter. 


Il. Buildings. 


IIT. Appearance of 


, 3. _ Grecian sim- 
people. plicity. 
4. Diet and its effects. 
Twenty-first ] F Manners. 
Century. U6. age. 
1. Air ships. 
IV. Modes of travel. {> wi ps 
V. Education. 1. Utopian form. 
{ 2. Women’s rights. 
VI. Government. 
1. Eternal youth. 
2. North Pole. 
VII. Discoveries and 4. Manufactured ser- 


Invention. 





—A— 


vants. 
4. Route to Sun and 
L planets. 

By encouraging them to throw as much original- 
ity as possible into their essays, you will find some 
who disregard this optimistic view of the case; for 
instance, one girl pictured the world as in its last 
days when Byron’s dream was being fully realized ; 
this diversity is, of course, so much gained. 

I. Longings of his soul. 
1. Poverty. 
II, Obstacles. ie Melancholy. 
4 Family affairs. 
IIT. Success in 
IV. Deafness n What, ‘was divine harmony to the 


listening multitude was naught to hi 
l V. Lesson drawn from his lif 


e. 

I. Describe a little girl whose father is away 
from home and has promised to write her. 
Her impatient tone in which she 
the query, jor at receiving a letter that is 


- 


her “ very 0 
Il. A girl’s lover “has gone to sea; the maiden 
“Postman, is comes week after week, month after 
month, yeur after year, with the same 
therea letter question b is there a letter for 
m 


| TIl. An exile or missionary expecting letters 
irom home. 
IV. An aged parent awaiting news from a prodi- 
V. Fate i titabood postman, who deals = 
with child Zouth, manhood and old 
age: we are all waiting for a letter. 
[ I. Describe Jack and his pie. 
If. Why was he selfish ? 
1. He did not the 
wheat for pie. 
Ill. Why was he vain? ; 2. He did not make it. 
3. He had not deserved 


Beethoven's 
Dream. 


for me?” 


Jack 
t p'um. 
IV. Picture the many Jack Horners of to-day. 


1, Columbus. 
V. Show those whose plum 
ten by another. ik ae. 





was ea 3. Mitton, 


. etc, 
VI. What are you doing your Sent, plum ? 


The following subject may be changed to a declar- 
ative form and made a subject for debate; the an- 
alysis is too clear for the pupils to need much 
assistance: ‘‘ May She? ‘Cm She? Will She?” 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. - 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE. 

Sentences appearin agreat variety of forms, but 
all are referable to three great classes: the Simple, 
Compound and Complex. There are several classes 
of phrases also; then, both sentences and phrases 
have varieties; these sentences and phrases are 
combined, so that a great many different forms ap- 
pear. All these different forms are, however, 
referable to the three classes above. A trained eye 
looks upon a strange sentence as som» form of 
either a simple, conipound or complex sentence, 
and proceeds accordingly in its analysis. 

‘The analysis of sentences is.one of the most ad- 
mirable of means of training the mepital faculties. 


Language is the expression of thought; when we 
study language we study thought. The compre- 
hension of the relaticn of words to each other, their 
dependence, and inter-dependence, lets the student 
into the very heart of the writer. Parsing is a 
valuable exercise, but analysis is far more valua- 
ble. To parse properly one must first analyze 
the sentence. There is a limit to parsing, but ap- 
parently none to analysis. Analysis discloses the 
office of every word and shows its bearing in devel- 
ing the thought. 

In the selection of sentences several wel!-known 
and popular grammars have been drawn from— 
among others, those of Brown, Clark, Reed & Kel- 
logg, and Harvey. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
These have but one subject and one predicate. 
(a). ualks, It stands in a diagram thus: 
John | walks. 


“John” is the subject and ‘‘ walks” the predicate. 
(b). The bright day wanes. 


day j 


[The | bright 
“The” and “ bright” are modifiers—called adjuncts. 
(c). They read booke. 

They 1. read books. 


In this case ‘‘ books” may be considered as the ob- 
jective complement of the verb; it is often called the 
object, but the tendency among grammarians is to con- 
sider the subject and predicate as the frame-work of the 
sentence and the other parts as modifiers or comple- 
ments of these two necessary parts. 
(d). Tam nappy. 
I | am happy. 


In this case “‘happy” is connected by the predicate 

to the subject. 
COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Thess have two (or more) related sentences, but each 
is independent. 

(a). Temperance and industry are foundations. 

We can say temperance is a foundation and mdustry 
is a foundation—tbat is they are independent. 

Temperance 


wanes. 








and are foundations. 


| 
Industry val 
A 


(b). John studies and recites grammar. 
— 


“abt Xeon, grammar. 
iiaes retites ~~ 


(c). John studies grammar and history. 





John 





grammar 
John | studies Pa ! 
history. 
(d). John and Henry study and recite grammr. 
John | study 
ent aad grammar. 


! L. 
Henry | recite 


(e). John and Henry study grammar and history. 
John | 





and 





| 
Henry | 


(f). Saas anaiiide init Vedmneh ghachannir Ghd eleny. 
studies grammar 

and "and 
oe history. 


(g). John and Henry study and recite grammar and 





John 





John | study grammar 








and and and 
| i | 
Henry frecite _ history. 
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COMPLEX SENTENCES. 
These have two (or more) related sentences, but one is 
dependent on the other. 
(a). He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul. 





He { loveth soul 
| his | own 
that | getteth wisdom. 





“that getteth wisdom ” is an explanatory sentence— 
not independent. 
(0). They kneeled before they fought. 
They | kneeled 





al 


they | fought. 


(c). Them that honor me, I will honor. 


I | will honor them 





| 
that 


honor me. 
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A TALK WITH PUPILS. 





One of the facts of the times is that many crimes 
are committed by young persons. It once used to 
be that only the older ones did wicked deeds. In 
New York, for six months, 441 crimes were com- 
mitted by those between 7 and 20 years of age. 
Why is this? How do their minds so soon get full 
of evil thoughts that lead to evil deeds? It has 
been found that their minds have been poisoned, 
and story papers have done the job. One boy who 
committed a most horrible crime had read rixty of 
these ; nearly all the inmates of the House of Re- 
fuge have read them. Boys who run away to fight 
the Indians have a revolver in one pocket and a 
dime novel in the other. 

But why do young people take up this kind of 
reading? Why, I suppose, because their minds 
are so constituted that they want to know about 
things that are new. There is nothing wrong 
in that. They are ignorant and take up booksthat 
are as dangerous as whiskey. There are people 
who make story-telling a business; but there are 
two classes of story-tellers. There are those whose 
thoughts are bad, whose imaginations are evil, and 
they do not care how many minds they poison, as 
long as they get a little money for the story. 

There are others who wish to give their readers 
good and pleasant things to think about; their 
imaginations are pure, and they benefit their 
readers. Then there are those who can write 
charming, true stories. You knovv we all like true 
stories best, and the world is full of them; every 
animal, bird and insect has its story. Every inch 
of ground and every drop of water has an inter- 
esting story to tell to all who will listen. There are 
people who have listened to these stories and can 
tell them to you. And there are others who have 
become acquainted with the great men and women 
of the past, and they can tell you things that make 
you glad to hear them. Every boy and girl should 
shun the bad writers as he would a rattle-snake. 
Look out for the story pupers. Let alone the books 
that your parents or teachers do not recommend. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 





The primary objects of Supplementary Reading 
are to furnish more reading than the reader con- 
tains and to foster a taste for good literature; there 
are secondary objects, such as distinct enuncia- 
tion and providing material for thought for both 
oral and written language work. For the first of 
these—distinct cnunciation—but two books are 
needed, one for the teacher and one for the class— 
which is passed from one to another. The desire 
of the class to hear what is being read secures their 
attention, and influences the one who is reading to 
speak loudly and distinctly ; this pre-supposes that 
the matter is of sufficient intcrest tocommand their 
attention, which is all important. After the read- 
ing exercise the pupils are given an opportunity to 
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tures of the work—to secure the power of repro- 
ducing the author’s thought in their own lan- 
guage. 

In using them to furnish material for written 
language exercises, the teacher may.read a selec- 
tion and the pupils reproduce it on paper, or each 
member of the class may be furnished with a book; 
the selection may be read in class or silently at the 
seats. 

When a carefully selected list can be obtained, 
the cultivation of literary taste may be greatly 
helped; books really constitute a small library at 
the teacher’s hand. Subjects that come up inci- 
dentally in the Geography, History or Reading class 
may start aninterest that demands the use of these 
volumes. The books may be taken home and read 
at leisure, and then at a time set apart for such an 
exercise, sketches of what has been read may be 
given to the school. It is better tohavethese given 
orally, that there may be a general conversation 
upon, and discussion of them. In this way an in- 
terest will be best aroused. After this has been 
done, occasionally let some of the. abstracts be 
written. 

The following is a list of books adopted for the 

‘Grammar schools of Boston: 


‘Zigzag Journeys inj Munroe’s ‘Story of 
” our Country.” a 


“ Zigzag Journeys in| Gardiner’s “History 


tbe Orient, England for Young 
“Zigzag J ourneys in| Folks.” 

Classic Lands.’ Yonge’s ‘Stories of 
Seudder’s ‘‘Boston| Rome.” 
wh.” a ag 4 = the 
Drake’s ‘‘ Around the| World by 

Hub.” Smiles’ 8 ry Pebert Dick, 
‘**Butterworth’s ‘‘ Bos-| Geologist and Botanist.” 

ton.” Lander’s “ ‘Spectacles 
Towle’s ‘‘ Pizarro.” for Young Eyes.” 
Towle’ s ‘‘ Vasco da} Mrs. Brassey’s “ Voy- 

Gama age of the Yacht ‘Sun- 


Towle’s **Magellan.” 
“Fairy Land of Sci- 


ence.” 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘True 
Stories.” 

Higginson’s ‘‘ Young 


Folks’ Book of Explor- 
ers. ” 
Quackenbos's ‘‘ Child’s 


History of the United! 





beam.’ 

J. Abbott's ‘‘Mary, 
Queen of Scots.” 

J. Abbott's ‘‘ Charles 


"B. Taylor’s ‘* Boys of 
other Countries.” 

Church’s ‘‘Stories from 
Homer.” 

“What Mr. Dervis 


States.” jsaw in his Voya 
Scott’s ‘‘ Kenilworth.” ‘around the World in the 


Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” | Ship ‘ Beagle.’’ 

Longfellow’s ‘‘Evan-; Susan Coolidge’ s ‘*The 
geline.” Guernsey Lily. 

**Tom Brown’s School- | Muloch’s a YA Noble 
days at Rugby.” | Life.” 

mb’s *‘ Tales from| Hayes’ ‘‘Cast away in 

Shakespeare.” | the Cold.” 

‘Little Lolks in Feath- | M. E. Dodge's ‘* Hans 
ers and “fur.” | Brinker.” 
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PLANT LESSONS.—NO. V. 


By Anna JoHNson, NewYork. 


ROOTS, (CONTINUED.) 

How many have ever noticed the roots of a tree 
where the earth has been removed? Were they as 
regular and nicelyshaped asthe branches? Can 
you think of any reason for their not being so? 
Which have the more freedom to grow, the branch- 
es or the roots? Why do the branches? What 
do the roots often find in the earth? _ 

When a stream of water flows on the ground 
does it always go straight? Why not? When 
there is something in the way, so the roots are not 
able to grow straight or long, what other way may 
they grow? When they are so blocked that they 
cannot get out of the way, what do they do? Do 
they stop growing? How do they sometimes show 
their strength ? How many ever saw a rock split 
or a fence thrown down by the roots of a tree? Did 
they do thisall at once? How are all great things 
accomplished? What lesson does it teach us? 


After what are the roots seeking? How must. the 
earth be so they can suck up the food? When it 
has not rained fon.» loon, Hine whe, sasausuitedin 
the roots take ? Why! 





teres 





FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM, 


FOR RECITATION. 


Beside the ungathered | rice helay, 

His sickle in his hand 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his Native Land. 

Wide —— the aneapeye of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plains 
Once more a Ki he strode ; 

And heard the ti g caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 


He saw once more his dark eyed Queen 
Among her children stand ; 
They his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They hel him by the hand ! 
A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 
And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank ; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
And with a martial clank, 
At each leap 
Smiting his courser's flank. 
Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew 
From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of -Caffre huts, 
And the ocean rose to view. 
At n yet ht he heard the lion roar, 
e hyena scream, 
and the river-horse as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 
And it , like a glorious rollof drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 
The forests, oo their myriad tongues 
Shouted of libert 
And the Blast of ‘the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 
That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 
He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day ; 
For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away ! 
—H. W. LONGFELLOw. 








+his scabbard of steel 


WORK YOUR OWN WAY. 








FOR DECLAMATION,. 

‘‘Be somebody on your own account, my son, and 
©| don’t try to get along on the reputation of your ances- 
tors. Nobody knows and nobody cares who Adam’s 
grandfather was, and there is not a man living who can 
tell the name of Brigham Young’s mother-in law. Keep 
up with the every-day procession, and do not pull back 
in the harness. Hard-work never was known to kill 
men ; it was the fun that men had in the intervals that 
killed them. The fact is, most people have yet to learn 
what fun really is, Aman may go to Europe and 
spend a thousand dollars, and then recall the fact that 
he had a great deal more fun ata pic-nic twenty years 
ago that cost. him just sixty-five cents. The theory 
that the world owes-every man a living is false. The 
world owes aman nothing. There is a living in the 
world for every man, however, providing the man is 
willing to work for it. Ifhe does not work;for it, some- 
body else will earn-it and the lazy man “will get 
left.” There are greater opportunities for workers out 
West than in the Eastern. cities, but men who go out 
West to grow up with the country must do their own 
growing. There is no browsing allowed in the vigor- 
ous West: An energetic man may gooutinto the far 
West, and in twoor three years possess himself of a 


’| bigger house, a bigger yard, a bigger barn, and a bigger 


mortgage than he could obtain by.ten years’ work in 
the East., All young men ought to marry, and no young 
men ought toenvy old men or rich men. A man should 
do well whatever-he..is-given to do, and not despise 
drudgery. The world wants good-shovelers, teamsters, 
and laborers, but it does not want poor lawyers, poor 
preachers, or poor editors.—BURDETTE. 


Vor the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE MEDI. SV Al VAL BARBER. 


(Enter Barber strapping ; Ws? Fazors.—Enter-a Knight 
with sword by his side.) 
KniGut.—Art than the backer named spose this sign? 


(Pointing) 
BaRBER.—I mee Sit . 1 wait on thy commands. 
i have me look a swell, there- 


; oe et eegecire 








B. Ready, lll Pray sit down. 





March 15, 1884. 


— 


: (Knight sits down and is tucked up in a sheet.) 

B. (Waving his scissors.) Say, good my lord, wilt 
thou to-day have much or little off? 

K. (Springing to his feet, and laying his hand on his 
sword.) Hear me, Cut but one inch and if thou takest 
more or Jess than a just one inch, nay, if thy shears do 
leave a single solitary hair beyond that length, thou 
diest and all thy goods will be confiscated. Hold—there 
is something else. My words are expressly an inch of 
hair. If thou dost shed the smallest drop of blood— 

(Rattles his sword, stamps and sits down. Barber pro- 
duces comb and scissors.) 

. (Clearing his throat.) The weather is warm, sir. 

. (Sharply.) It is. 

. And yet to-morrow it may change! 

. (Growling.) It may. 

. Perhaps ‘twill rain. 

. We are losing time; I pray thee pursue thy task. 

- (After a pause.) Your hair is thin and dry. Time 
doth lay his blasting hand upon the fragrant freshness 
of our youth, tinging all life's glossy front with grey. 
And yet where nature fails, art comes to aid— 

K. Knave, what business is it of thine if my locks 
grow scant and sere with autumn frosts? 

B. Lonly meant to recommend our patent EXTRACT 
for thy fading locks. Our eExTRACT makes the new hair 
spring forth with vigor, renews the old, imparts a grate- 
ful feeling to the scalp. Only genuine when stamped 
with this our stamp and veal, and which we sell at half 
adollar. The larger size the greater saving has. 

K. I never use it. 

B. Perhaps you’d rather have the savory grease ex- 
tracted from the bear. 

K. (Testily.) Vl none of it. 

(Barber cuts on in silence for a minute then resumes. 

B. Have you seen the paper of to-day? Strange news 
they— 

K. (Half standing up. The barber jumps back, as- 
sumes a defensive attitude with his scissors.)--Oh, varlet 
hold thy tongue! Forbear the silly usage of thy trade. 
You plague the too--accustomed ears of customers 
with customary gabble. 

B. (Aside,) It must not be. It will be recorded for a 
precedent, and damage much the trade. I'll speak to him 
again--(Aloud). Oh, noble sir, thy pate is shorn, wilt 
thou some grease be laid upon it? 

K. (Jumping up. Barber holds his arm.) 
me! I will no longer stay. Let me get out; 
what ’s to pay. 

B. Tarry, my lord, a little while.—I pray thee look 
upon this bottle.—It holds my patent extract ! 

(Knight seizes his hat, flourish’s his sword and rushes 
out with the sheet around him. The Barber follows 
after vainly endeavoring to stay his progress.) 


wa brea 


Unhand 
and tell me 





INTERESTING FACTS. 





A LARGE bear was seen lying upon a hollow Jog across 
a brook, fishing. There was a large hole in the log 
through which he thrust his forearm, held his open 
paw in the water, and waited for the fish to gather 
around it. Then he clutched his fist and brought up a 
handful of fish, and eat them with great gusto. He did 
not eat the heads ; there was quite a pile of them on 
the log. Probably the oil in_ his paw served for bait, 
and his toenails were his hooks. 

Wuat Conaress 1s Doina.—The Senate has been con- 
sidering the Mexican treaty, but has not disposed of 
it. It has passed a bill enlarging Yellowstone Park by 
about 2,000 acres, and providing for its proper care and 
preservation. A bill on rates of postage for second- 
class mail matter was discussed, and a quorum in the 
Supreme Court was defined, The Houxe has spent much 
time upon the Naval Appropriation Bill. An effort is 
being made to place our navy ona footing with those 
of other civilized countries, The bill pensioning the 
survivors of the Mexican war was nol 


+Oe- 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








March 5.—There is trouble between students and faculty at 
Princeton College occasioned by a system of espionage supposed 
to exist. 

March 7.—The French have begun their advance.on Bac-ninh.— 
The Lasker resolution was discussed in the Reichstag, and Prince 
Bismarck’s actjon denounced. 

March 8.—The rebels under Osman Digma are becoming de 
moralized.—Concessions have been made by the Dominfon Gov- 
ernment to the people of Manitoba.—Matthew Arnold sailed for 
England. 

March 9.—An infernal machine was found in a package address- 
ed to the Comte de Paris. 

March 10.—Herbert Spencer has declined to stand for member 
of Parliament, 

March 11.—Osman Digma commenced an attack on the British 


sisters 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORE CITY. 
Ata meeting of the Primary Principals’ Association, 
h'ld in the 27th St School on Monday evening, the sub- 
ject of sewing was quite thoroughly discussed. The 
Board of Education now requires sewing to be taught 
one hour per week in the 1st, 2nd, and 8rd Primary 
Grades, 


EVENING SCHOOLS.—248 teachers employed in the 
evening schools closed their labors last evening after a 
term of ninety nights. City Supt. Jasper thinks that 
the attendance of pupils exceeded that of the previous 
term by about five hundred. The number of pupils 
registered during the term was 8,169—the average at- 
tendance 5,596—1,796 foreigners. The relutives and 
friends of the pupils assembled at the various schools 
during the evening and witnessed the distribution of 
medals and certificates. 

Puta—.At the Board meeting on the 11th the main 
business was the consideration of Mr. McAllister’s re- 
port upon the late examination of the Primary Schools, 
the first ever held in Philadelphia. It disclosed a state 
of factsin many cases that showed the Board the need 
they had of such an officer as asuperintendent. Out of 
58,000 children about 30,000 were advanced in their 
classes. Various causes accounted for this great discrep- 
ancy; among other things it appeared that 90 per cent. 
was fixed on as a standard in some schools, 40 in others ; 
that the per cent. was regulated in others by the amount 
of room in the schools above, and in others by the con- 
sideration that enough must be left to give the teacher 
employment!!! The Board listened very attentively, 
asked Mr. McAllister questions which he answered in 
an admirable manner, and adjourned—this being the 
real business it had before it. The Board is now aware 
that it must slowly advance into a place of power in 
order to be useful to the schools. It certainly contains 
many men of the right stamp. As they are appointed 
by the city Judges they are necessarily men of charac- 
ter and intelligence, Next the Ward boards must be ap- 
pointed, not elected. 

One excellent effect is already apparent—the teachers 
are beginning to study education. Supt. McAllister 
meets them for discussion and instruction. Thisis a 
most admirable feature, in fact this is the key to pro- 
gress. To supervise schools and not communicate to the 
teachers the principles and methods which they should 
practice is a kind of supervision that we unfortunately 
have a great deal of ; it cannot be too plainly stated 
that such supervision is not only a waste of money, a 
waste of the pupil's time, but wholly deceptive ; call it 
supervision if you will—but let it be understood, that is 
a mockery of supervision. 

€LSEWHERE. 

WIsconsIN.--The Froebel Institute will be held at 
Madison, July 14, 15, 16, 17. 

Mass.—The late Stephen Williams of Roxbury left 
$20.000 to the Hampton, Va., Normal School, $30,000 to 
Boston homes, and the remainder of his estate to Rox- 
bury charities. 

A census of a Philadelphia boarding school of forty. 
eight girls showed that one could make bread, one knew 
how to fry oysters, three knew how to broil beefsteak, 
forty-eight could embroider, and forty-seven dance.— 
Phila, Press. 


Mexico.—Compulsory education is enforced at Mata- 
moras. Children found on the streets during school 
hours are arrested ; if tne parents cannot give a reason- 
able excuse they are comvelled to pay a fine which goes 
into the school fund, 


MissourRI.—A summer institute is contemplated at 
Warrensburg, for the benefit of those teachers who can- 
not at present attend the regular normal, and to assist 

_ Other tenchers whose circumstances forbid their becom- 
ing regular students at the normal school. 

FLortpa.—The closing exercises ofthe St. Angustine 
public school No. 1 were held Feb. 29. Major A. J 
Russell, the new State Supt., addressed the people upon 
* Popular Education and its Kindred Topics.” March 1 
the Teachers’ Association of St. Johns+ Co. convened 
and was also addressed by Major Russell. 

Micu.—The Legislature passed an act requiring school 
boards to make provision for instructing “all pupils in 
every school” in physiology and hygiene, with special 
reference to the effect of all stimulants and narcotics 
upon the human system. After Sept. 1, 1884, no certifi- 

» ‘cate will be granted to any teacher who does not pena, 
_ satisfactory examination in these branches, 


> ELurvoss.—A “ Manual of Study” will beplaced in the! 


-| Course of Study, which has met with much success. 


>| been interested in the stammering and stuttering chil- 


island of Cuba, A law was then passed, 
their Ta hee 


jove 





hands of teachers, pupils, and school directors at the 
beginning of the fall term, Sept.. 1884. The following 
are some of its features : (1) A carefully prepared course 
of study for the use of the country and village schools. 
(2) A conc’se outline of study to accompany the course 
of study, for the use of the pupil and the teacher. (8) A 
systematic plan of examinations and record of the pro- 
gress and standing of the pupil. 

Kansas.—Linn Co. has a course of study prepared by 
Supt. Jones, which will be of great assistance in proper- 
ly grading the schools. The authorsays, ‘‘ We have too 
much ‘go as you please’ work in the schools, When a 
certain reader is taught, a certain amount of other work 
should be done at the same time, and if this work is 
done as it should be when the pupil completes the fifth 
reader, he or she will have a very fair common-school 
education.” 

Lecturing in Boston upon ‘‘ Education in Russia” Dr. 
Theodore Vetter said that the Russians’ reputation as 
linguists is due to their peculiar instruction in child- 
hood. The infant has a French nurse for a sole attend- 
ant until it is six years of age. By that time it has 
learned to speak the French language. Then the German 
governess comes in and is the child’s constant compan 
ion. Later the inglish tongue is acquired in the same 
way. At twelve the girls continue their studies at home 
and submit to mamma’s matchmaking. The boys go 
away to the gymnasia. The course there embraces sev- 
en years, and fits the youth for a professional course at 
the university. 


Wasuineton, D. C,—The Woman’s National Indus- 
trial League met Feb. 20 and passed unanimously the 
following resolution: ‘‘ Resolved, That the Womans 
National Industrial League desire to call public atten- 
tion to the work which has been accomplished by the 
founder and managers of the School of Industrial Art 
for Women, and to express their admiration and esteem 
for Mrs. Florence E. Cory. who has devoted herself un- 
tiringly to the work of obtaining the practical knowl- 
edge necessary to enable women to compete with men 
in technical design and arts—and for others interested 
in bringing this school to a practical issue; also to the 
school itself which has accomplished much good. 

Mrinn.—Supt. Booth of Isanti Co. sets a good example. 
In sending out his announcement of a coming institute, 
he says to the teachers : ‘‘ Every teacher who contem- 
plates teaching in the county, whether a resident or not, 
will be expected to attend. The design of these Insti- 
tutes, so far as can be done, is to supply the need of a 
regular normal-school training, which few of our teach- 
ers have the time or means to acquire. Let nothing but 
sickness keep you away. I shall renew the certificates 
of all teachers in attendance, without further examina 
tion, and unless satisfactory reasons are assigned shall 
not grant certificates to those who do not attend, No 
pains will be spared by those having the institute in 
charge, to make it profitable and interesting ; I want 
and expect the active co-operation of every teacher.” 

NORMALVILLE, ILL.--The Industrial department of the 
Cook Co. Normal School, was lately presented with 
$600 by some of its friends in Chicago. Following this 
gift came one of $100 from the Ethical Society of Chica- 
go. Preparations are being made to have a school and 
industrial exhibit at the National Association in Madi- 
son, Wis., next July.—Ata late meeting of the Horace 
Mann Society (of this school) Miss Speer, director of the 
Primary department, gave an interesting talk op her 
experience in teaching Reading. By request of the So- 
ciety a synopsis of her talk will appear in the Scnoon 
JOURNAL. It is believed that the Chicago schools are 
making much better headway since the abolishment of 
the examination for admission to the High School. City 
Supt. Howland is to be credited for this move in the 
right direction. F, 

FOREIGN. 

Canapa.—Tbe Ontario Council of Agriculture and 
Art Association has adopted a plan for inducing young 
men engaged in farming to pursue an Agricultural 


Several entries for examination have already been made. 
GERMANY.—The city authorities of Brunswick have 


dren of the poorerclasses. They have provided teach- 
ers to give special training in breathing exercises, arti- 
culation. etc., to these children for an houraday. An 
improvement in their speech can already be seen. 





SIXTEEN years ago there were 885,355 slaves on the 
ig for 
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LETTERS. 





The Editor will reply to lettersand questions that will Ryvot gen- 
eral interest, but the following rules must be observed 

1, Write on one side of the paper. 

2, Put matter relative to su m on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 





Last winter we had a question box in school,: in 
which the pupils deposited questions, stating who 
should answerthem. About twice a week the box was 
opened, the questions read, the pupils answering them 
if they could, and if not they were allowed ‘to take 
them home and look up answers. This plan did not 
work well. The pupils were ready enough to ask ques- 
tions, but not so ready to answer them. Sonvetimes 
one scholar would have several questions, another none. 
We then tried another plan, On Mondas I place upon 
the board five questions suited to the different grades. 
The answers are written by the pupils on paper and 
given to the teacher. The names of those who give cor- 
rect auswers are announced on Friduy afternoon, in 
connection with our literary work. This plan seems to 
work finely. .The pupils seem to teke more interest in 
the auswer box than they did in the question box. Dat- 
ing the work is an incentive to find the answers soon, 
and by asking the questions myself, I can give all a 
chance. O. H. K. 

[This is an excellent plan. History can be quite suc- 
cessfully taught in this way in ungraded schools where 
there is not time for rer-ular recitations. A great deal 
of general information may be gained by the children 
if the right questions are asked. It is well to leave the 
names of those who answer the questions upon the 
blackboard, with the number of questions they have 
answered.—ED. | 


rr 


There were some solutions of questions Jan. 26, by Mr. 
Kingman that he had evidently prepared in haste on 
his departure, and contained errors: his death has since 
occurred, Several subscribers have since'called atten- 
tion to those errors, and Prof. Dunlap, who has a fine 
reputation as a mathematician, has looked them over. 
He says: 


4+12+ —? Divisor is wanting; no result. 
18+34+6x4—1— The result is 29 
7+12+3 x Ze? a - 9. 
5+12x6+2—? f 41. 
6+4xX38+44+2x3—1 “ aa. 
6x55 Teme “ $. 
644 x Bm? Ly }. 


The problems seems tobave interested a wide circle, 
and the errors were seen by a large number, The above 
explanation will show why there was a delay iu recti- 
Prof. Dunlap will, in another, number 
point out the causes of errors in such solutions,—Eb. | 


We have tried ‘‘ New Methods” with great success, 
especially the “ Word” and ‘‘Grube Methods.” I give 
my pupils four questions on geographical and ‘biston 
cal subjects every day ; answers to be sought at home. 
I also have a ‘‘ Query Box” once a week, pupils con- 
tributing questions. Each query is to be anwered be- 
fore itis put into the box. I find they take great in- 
terest in exercises of this kind.: [am particularly pleas- 
ed with your questions on arithmetic, geography and 
grammar. I use them in my shoool. . P. 


OnE feature of the National Education Association at 
Madison will be an exhibit by each of the States, con- 
sisting of photographs and pluns of the best school 
buildings, architectural plans, showing plans of ven- 
tilation, lighting, ctc., samples of schol furniture and 
apparatus, collections of school literature, school books 
and periodicals, specimens of technical workmanship, 
examination papers, maps, and other work done in the 
schools. . B. 


(1) Please inform me all about the ‘‘ False Prophets,” 
their customs; why are they called this? (2) Why is the 
divisor inverted in fractions? W. W. R. 

[ (1) If the ‘‘False Prophet of the Soudan” is meant, see 
columns of the JOURNAL. (2) See elsewhere.—Ep.] 


I notice in this week’s JOURNAL inquiries for a good 
work on ‘“‘Language.” I can heartily recompend 
*‘Graded Language Lessons,” in three parts, by W.H. 
Richardson, Price, 10 cents a part. Published by 8, R. 
Winchell & Co., Chicago, L, M, C, 


‘Have given my school the betiefit’ of the microscope 


each Friday afternoon since [got it. (‘They take. great 
}interest and ask many intelligent questions as te the 


instrumentand the wonders it reveals. Should not gne 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE POOR POET TO THE SPARROW. 


By Wo.Lstan DIxEy. 


Come to my window, little brown sparrow ; 
I have only a crust it is true, 
Yet come to my window, dear little friend, 
I will share my crust with you. 
You are not my friend to sing, 
You are my friend to stay ; 
The robin, he will take wing, 
But you, dear little friend, 
Even unto the winter's bitter, bitter end— 
‘You never go away. 


How is your heart so bold, 
Your friendship so unshaken, 
That in all this wintry cold 
I am not quite forsaken? 
Oh ’tis a warm little heart, and true! 
Such steadfast hearts, how few ! 


So, as we live near together 

In every kind of stormy weather, 

And your house is onal and your room is narrow— 
And mine is, also, little brown sparrow— 

And your meal is frugal—and mine is, too— 

Come to my window, I will share my meal with you. 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE TEACHER'S READING. 


By Supt. J. M. GREENwoop, Kansas City, Mo. 


More than two yearsago I began aseries of in- 
vestigations in regard to ‘‘ What School Teachers’ 
Read?” and more latterly I have continued my 
researches in the direction of ‘‘ What They Don’t 
Read.” Both sides are necessary in order to ar- 
rive at a fair and impartial conclusion concerning 
the personal qualification of the teachers employed 
in the schools of our country. 

In discussing a question of this magnitude, and 
especially one that either directly or indirectly af- 
fects some three hundred thousand persons, I 
must simply state results, or go into a thorough 
investigation of thesubject. The former method 
I prefer at present. 

1. About twenty-five per cent. of our teaching 
force changes every year. They quit, migrate, 
marry, or are dropped by the wayside. This class 
is composed of good, fair, moderate, poor, and very 
poor teachers and school-keepers, or minders. 

2. Of the seventy-five per cent that remain and 
the new recruits that join, probably, not more 
than a half have ever read a work on education, 
and not more than one out of five take an educa- 
tional paper. 

8. The remainder I will assume as being divided 
into two classes or divisions ; the first, moderately 
well read, and the other, say ten per cent., well up, 
not only in educational literature, but in al! de- 
partments of science, art, literature, history, phil- 
osophy, etc., etc. 

For nearly twenty years it has been my fortune 
to come in contact with a large number of teachers, 
and to talk with them personally ; and, with few ex- 
ceptions, I am warranted in saying that the reason 
they, as a class, read so little,—is that they do not 
know what to read or how to read. They are willing, 
but they are ignorant; and no one appears to have 
made it his businessto direct them. So they go 
stumbling and blundering along, and the wonder 
is that they read at all. Every teacher who wishes 
to benefit others is willing to learn. Those who 
have not this desire ought to be dropped at once. 

As to the particular points in the JournaL of 
Jan. 26, 1884, I will name such books as I think 
are most beneficial to beginners. Lazy teachers I 
have no sympathy for, and hence do not include 
them. 

1. Beginners—not having received a profession- 
al training—may read profitably the following as 
the first series :— 

Page's “Theory and Practice,” Swett’s ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Teaching,” Baldwin’s ‘‘ School Management,” 
Parker’s “ Talks on Teaching,” Hughes’ ‘‘ Mistakes’ 
in Teaching,” Hill’s “‘True Order of Studies,” 
Haven’s ‘‘ Mental Philosophy” (or some other cor- 
responding work) some School Physiology, Com- 
be’s, or Fowler's, or Wells on the phrenological and 
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selves, instead of reading about them at longer 
range. ‘‘ History of Education,” by Philobiblius, 
The above are, perhaps, as many books as the 
average teacher can read and understand well the 
first year, whether he be eighteen or eighty, and 
several of these books may be re-read for a dozen 
years. 

2. Holbrook’s ‘‘ Normal Methods,” also, 
“School Management,” Ogden’s **Science of Edu- 
cation,” Bain’s ‘‘ Science of Education,” Brooks's 
‘*Methods of Teaching,” ‘‘Teachers’ Hand-Book,” 
Phelps; Calderwood’s ‘‘Teaching; its Ends and 
Means”; Wickersham's Works. 

For general culture.—Smith's ‘‘Elements of 
Law,” Haven's ‘Mental Philosophy,” (or some 
similar work), Draper’s ‘‘ Civil Policy of America,” 
Maury’s ‘‘ Physical Geography of the Sea,” and 
Ritter’s ‘‘ Geographical Studies.” 

3. Hoose’s ‘‘Methods of Teaching,” Hailman’s 
“Lectures on Pedagogy.” ‘‘Those Children and 
their Teachers,” Brooks; ‘‘ Educational Reform- 
ers,” Quick ; ‘ Life of Horace Mann,” ‘ Horace 
Mann’s Reports,’ 2 vols.; ‘‘Schcol Supervision,” 
Payne; Joseph Payne’s ‘‘ Essays and Lectures on 
Education,” ‘“‘Haven’s ‘‘History of Philosophy” 
and “German Universities,” Hart; Bristed on 
‘*English Universities,” and Lecky’s works. 

4. Rosenkranz’s ‘* Pedagogics,” by Brackett; 
Todhunter’s ‘‘Conflict of Studies,” Bastian on the 
“* Brain,” Galton’s *‘ Men of Science,” also *‘ Hered- 
itary Genius,” ‘*‘Mental Physiology,” Carpenter; 
Spencer on ‘* Education,” Greenleaf on ‘‘ Evidence,” 
Draper’s ‘Intellectual Development of Europe,” 
** How to Learn Languages,” Marvel. 

For a general course in science I would recom- 
mend the ‘International Scientific Series. 

Here is a list of books that I think all teachers 
should own. By adding a few each year it may be 
completed even if the salaries are small: 

Thomas's ‘Biographical Dictionary,” Haydn’s 
‘Dictionary. of Dates,” ‘‘Reader’s Hand Book,” 
Brewer; *‘ Phrase and Fable,” Brewer; *‘ Diction- 
ary of English Literature,”Adams; Thomas Dick’s 
Works, ‘** Who Wrote It,” Wheeler: ‘‘ Words and 
their Uses,” White; ‘‘ Words, their Uses and 
Abuses,” Matthews ; Crabbe’s' Synonymes,” ‘“‘Gram- 
mar of Grammars,” Brown; Smith's “‘Classical Dic- 
tionary.” Smith's ‘Bible Dictionary.” Krauth’s 
** Philosophical Dictionary,” ‘* Best Reading,” Per- 
kins; ‘‘ Books and Reading,” Porter; ‘‘ Pearls of 
Thought,” Ballou; ‘‘ Unabridged Dictionaries and 
Encyclopeedias,” ‘‘Encyclopzedia of Education,” 
Kiddle and Schem; Whewell’s *‘ Inductive Philos- 
ophy,” 2 vols. 

Any person may obtain ‘‘My Courses of Read- 
ing for School Children, Teachers, and General 
Readers,” on receipt of a one centstamp and to pre- 


pay postage. 


A MATHEMATICAL MaRVEL.—At Danielsonville, 
Conn., a blind man named Pardon Tillinghast, had 
his attention called to some facts in regard to the 
combination of the figures 142,857. If multiplied 
by 2 the product is 285,714—the same figures and 
in the same order, only starting with another, and 
changing the first two to the extreme right. Mul- 
tiplying by 3, 4 or 5, a like result is obtained; that 
is, the figures are the same and succeed each other 
in asimilar way. This led to a careful study of 
these figures, and he soon found that preceded by 
the decimal point they are the decimal equivalent 
of 4, and the repetend of a repeating decimal. His 
thoughts were in this way turned to the fraction 
4, and he performed mentally the operation of re- 
ducing its square, ,',, toa repeating decimal, hav- 
ing a repetend of 42 places—six times as many as 
that of }. Then he took the cube of }, equal to 
sts, and performed the prodigious feat of turning 
this into a repeating decimal whose repetend has 
294 figures, or six times as many as that-of ,. All 
this, of course, without a mark to aid the calcula- 
tion or the memory. It filled leisure hours of a 
number of days. He would work the division ten 
places at one operation, holding in memory the re- 
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EL MAHDI. 


The real name of this troublesome man is Ma- 
hommed Achmet. He is a pure Arab, about 56 
years old,a native of Dengola. When a boy he 
ran away from a boatman, to whom he had been 
apprenticed, and entered a free school at Khar- 
toum. He studied the doctrines of Mahommedism 
very earnestly, and in 1870 was ordained a sheik, 
went to the island of Abba in the Nile, and lived 
the life of a hermit. He dwelt in a cave, and spent 
his time in fasting, prayer and meditation, by 
which he gained a reputation for great s.intli- 
ness. 

In 1881 he openly announced himself as El Mahdi 
(teacher or leader), whose coming the Musselmen 
had been expectantly awaiting. His reputation 
for saintliness and his skill in working upon the 
imagination and superstition of his race, together 
with the fact that ccrtain marks upon his person, 
and the name of his parents exactly accorded with 
the prophetic descriptions of the coming Mahdi, 
soon gained him a large number of enthusiastic 
followers. 

When the news of this personage reached Mecca, 
a grave consultation was held; the Grand Cherif 
issued a proclamation declaring Ahmet to be an 
impostor, and warning the faithful to avoid and 
resist him. I[t was supposed that this would di- 
minish, but instead it increased, the number of his 
followers. These now consisted not only of the 
fanatical warlike races of the upper Soudan, but of 
the powerful slave-trading sheiks, who saw in the 
prophet a formidable enemy to the unpopular 
Egyptian Government, which had excited the en- 
mity of this last class by attempting to suppre-s 
the slave trade. 

The governor of Soudan attempted to arrest him, 
but the troops sent for that purpose were put to 
flight. At last the Khedive was forced to take 
measures to check his operations. Hicks Pasha, 
with a force of 10,000, started out to accomplish 
this, but his army was utterly defeated and nearly 
annihilated. Since then the prophet’s forces have 
rapidly increased, he has continued to advance to- 
ward Egypt, has captured important cities and 
met with uninterrupted success, until the recent 
battie near Trinkitat. His undisciplined forces 
could accomplish nothing against the English 
troops, and were completely defeated. 

As success is regarded by the fanatics as positive 
proof of supernatural aid, his defeat will doubtless 
dispell the illusion of many. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PUPIL. 


(In the Teacher of Phil., we find an article by H. 
8. Drayton, editor of the Phrenological Magazine. 
We have a high respect for his views and present 
them, though not deeming them whollysatisfactory. 
No one knows the future of any one in this free 
country. Education fits a man for all things. Yet 
there are ‘‘ points” here.—Ep.) .- 

The very animated discussion now going on 
in educational circles with regard to improved 
methods of instructing the young, has brought 
very distinctly into view the fact that organiza- 
tion has an important bearing upon individual 
adaptation. The advocates of what is called the 
new education would have children trained on their 
practical side, so as to make them familiar with the 
matters belonging to every-day life. They would 
help them to use their eyes, and ears, and hands, 
and feet in orderly and definite ways; and they 
indicate a tendency of belief that the man’s best 
success is dependent upon the boy’s preparation 
for that sphere to which he shows a readiness of 
application But they are somewhat handicapped 
in their excellent work through want of light as 
regards how a boy or girl shall be put in the way 
of knowing the kind of life for which he or she is 
best fitted by nature. They know, as all others 
who give any attention to the subject know, that 
it usually takes forty or fifty years for a man or 
woman to discover the special talent that ought to 
be known in the beginning. Weclaim that all the 
aids of science‘and-art should be used for this im- 
“portant :purpose; thet mistake im the vocation 
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chosen by a young man or young woman is often 
fatal, so far as success is concerned. If there be a 
way by which a youth's special capabilities can be 
ascertained, that should be employed. 

People talk about the blindness of parents in not 
giving heed to the capabilities of their children 
when considering the subject of a future career; 
and yet the great majority keep in the dark, and, 
as a consequence, the world is pretty well made up 
of second—or third-rate doctors, ministers, lawyers, 
artists, writers for the press, carpenters, masons, 
tailors, etc. Who is to blame for this condition of 
things, if not the natural guardians of the young ? 
If there be a method with a scientific basis, as- 
sumed or real, whether it comes from the phrenol- 
ogists, or from Henry Maudsley or Francis Gal- 
ton, who believes with the phrenologists that ‘‘the 
natural gifts of each individual being inherited 
from his ancestry, it is possible to form much of the 
latent capacities of a child in mind and body,” * is it 
not the duty of those who have children under 
their control to appeal to it end obtain what help 
it can afford? There are hundreds of people in the 
community who were once regarded as hopeless 
invalids, given up by the doctors, but who came in 
contact with some ‘‘ quack,” some man berated and 
ridiculed, despised by respectable regularity, but 
who proved, nevertheless, most efficient in giving 
the sick ones that advice which turned in the direc- 
tion of health and recuperation. There is many a 
so-called ‘* quack” in svience whose special learn- 
ing and practical information would put to the 
blush the most eminent professor. We may differ 
from most of our contemporaries in our views of 
quackery, for when we find a man who possesses 
solid information and extensive experiences in 
direct connection with his vocation, and we see 
that he does not yield an obsequious respect to the 
conventional methods of society, and does not be- 
long to some close and select organization which 
assumes to exercise a paramount control over 
men of his profession, we are not inclined to cry 
‘“*Quack,” but are prompt to accord him the respect 
due to substantial merit. 

In mental philosophy, that man may be esteemed 
a “‘ quack” who presumes to make his knowledge 
of use to his fellows, because he has discovered 
that his studies are not merely high up in the 
region of verbose speculatiun, but have a practical 
bearing upon the life and character of people. But 
if in experience it is known that he does material 
good to those who accept his counsel, should not 
the world go to him for advice and help? It is dis- 
belief, however, which is most prone to account 
noble and beneficial arts and theories ‘‘ quackery.” 
The old-school men in the educational contest are 
ready to style the pew-school men as imposters and 
“‘ quacks,” but the latter have got the right idea 
in their heads, and are intelligent enough to per- 
ceive its truth and dawning possibilities of benefit 
to millions of youth. One step more, and they 
will be firmly planted on the vantage-ground of 
special adaptation, and then education will be what 
it should be.—H. 8. Drayton. 

* Record of Family Faculties. By Francis Galton, F. R. 8. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


SympnHony Socrety.—The fifth concert of this society 
on March 8th, was one of the successes of the season. 
The overture to Weber's ‘‘ Der Freischutz” opened the 

. Selections from Berlioz’ ‘Childhood of 
Christ,” a serenade, and ‘‘ Repose of the Holy Family,” 
were heard for the first time ; in the iatter selection an 
invisible chorus sang a dozen bars with a wonderful 
effect. In Liszt’s Faust symphony, Mr. W. H. Stanley 
sang the tenor solo, supported by 3 male chorus from 
the Oratorio Society. The sixth and last concert of this 
season is announced for April 5th, at the Academy of 
Music. : 

Srup1o RecerTions.—At the Sherwood building a 
number of the artists gave a recepcion on the afternoon 
and evening of March 6th. Mr. Edwin H. Biashfield 
exhibited a scheme for ceiling decoration, consisting of 
& circular painting and two panels. The design is 

ve and very effective. Mr. H. Bolton 
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execution, Mr. Percival de Luce’s portrait of Robert 
Collyer was ove of the most successful pieces of: por- 
traiture in the building. Miss Eleanor Greatorex’s 
painting of roses, although unfinished, was strong and 
brilliant. Some of the most charming landscapes in 
Mr. R. W. Van Boskerck’s studio were taken from New 
Jersey. Other artists who threw open their rooms to 
the public were: J. Carroll Beckwith, Granville Per- 
kins, J. .Dolph, Miss Richards, Mrs. St. John, Miss 
Owens, Bruce Crane, and J. F. Cropsey. 


AT the Holbein studios, on March 8th and 9th, the 
latest works of the artists gathered there were on 
private exhibition. Mr. J.S. Hartley’s bust of Law- 
rence Barrett, recently cast_in bronze, was the center of 
the collection of busts and statues in the sculptor’s 
studio. Mr. Wm. Morgan's picture of boys “‘ Playing 
Soldiers,” is the best piece of work we have seen from 
his hands, and an attempt at landscape showed excel- 
lent results. Mr. Edward Gay’s most pretentious 
work represented a field of grain, a sketch in Holland, 
and ceveral scenes in Mt. Vernon were greatly admired. 
Mr. G. De Forest Brush’s striking Indian scene, ‘‘Mourn- 
ing Her Brave,” and Douglas Volk’s new work, “‘ Ac- 
cused of Witchcraft,” mark the progress of the young- 
er artists in the building. Mr. Harry Chase’s studio 
was filled with fine marines. Mr. Montague Flagg had a 
portrait of a Sherwood artist, and Mr. Lippincutt a 
variety of good material. 





PUBLISHERS NOTES. 





We are constantly receiving ‘‘ Annual Reports” from 
different towns and cities all over the country. When 
a card accompanies them we acknowledge the re- 
ceipt by postal. We hereby wish to express our ap- 
preciation of the kindness of all those who send us 
such reports. We do not always publish extracts from 
them, but we read them with much pleasure, and gain 
much information from them. Please continue to 
send. We want to know all that’s going on in the edu- 
cational world. 

From Lancaster Co., Pa., comes the following: We 
find the INSTITUTE a most valuable aid in our work. It 
is an inspiration, and helps us over many a rugged 
place. I wishit could be put into the hands of every 
young teacher. Its influence is already felt in our 
schools, where three copies have been taken. 

It seems selfish to get so many valuable things con- 
stantly from your paper without a word of apprecia- 
tion. I never read a paper containing so many practi- 
cal things. I use every thing I see. E. 8. 

I am convinced of the inestimable value of the Jour- 
NAL. No intelligent person can fail to be benefited by 
reading it. M. A. W. 

I have read no magazine so well adapted to youths as 
TREASURE TROVE. I wish every boy and girl might 
read it. M. A. W. 

I would not lose the reading of the paper if it cost $5 
per year. It is the paper for teachers. 

Ind. A J. GERLACH. 

I consider the JOURNAL worth ten times the price. 
Kan. O. GoppaRD. 

I expect to sail for Chili in a few weeks, but felt that 
I could notcarry my JOURNAL and INSTITUTE with me, 
so have been clipping out of each such articles as I want- 
ed to save. They make a valuable addition to my 
scrap-book. I have made a small book of the »‘ Golden 
Thoughts,” quotations, etc., which more than pays for 
the paper. M. E. F. 

The ScHOOL JOURNAL comes to hand every week and 
is eagerly read. Every number contains something that 
is just what I wanted to know. The letter depart- 
ment is especially valuable. W. M. 

Kan. 

Find enclosed $1.00 for the Teacners’ Institute. I 
could not do without it were it to cost any money. 

F. W. 

I am so delighted with your paper that I want to tell 
you. I have been reading it since October, and think it 
by far the best educational paper I ever saw. A. E. P. 

I have taught school twenty years, and I frankly 
confess I have learned more in one year from the Jour: 
NAL than I learned from my twenty years experi- 
ence. Don't stop the paper. R, P. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE. 
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Weekly, 50 Numbers a Year. 
$2.50 per year; $2.00 if paid in Advance. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 





Pointed Discussion of Educational Ideas. 
What to Do in the School Room. 
Valuable Educational News. 
How to Teach. 
Answers to Correspondents, Educational Questions. 
Things to Tell the Scholars. 
Declamations and Dialogues. 
Reviews of Books. 


In short, it will contain just what the teacher wiil 
want to know in order to make his school a center of 
light and power, instead of a reciting mill. 

In this work it will be aided by the ablest educators 
in the country. Papers may be expected from the 
following men and women : 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
THOMAS HUNTER, 
H. H. STRAIGHT, 
E. J. HALLOCK, 
F. W. WARREN, 
Cc. W. WASSON, 
A. E, FRYE, 
Z. RICHARDS, 
CHARLES G. LELAND, 
PROF. JOHN KRAUS, 
GEORGE R. BURTON, 
J. B. PEASLEE, 
MES. KRAUS-BOELTE, 


N. A. CALKINS, 
T. F. HARRISON, 
H. B. BOISEN, 
E. R. SHAW, 
8. G. LOVE, 
C. N. MARVIN, 
JOHN OGDEN, 
F. P. LANTRY, 
A. 8. HIGGINS, 
T. W. SEWARD, 
H. P. SMITH, 
B. G. NORTHROP 
MISS L. E. PATRIDGE, 


A. E. JONES, ANNA J. HARDWICKE, 
EDWARD A. RAND, MISS M. O. RUSSELL, 
H. C. KIRK, MRS. K. 8. DURRIE, 


D. L KIEHLE, LUCY A. YENDES, 
G,. STANLEY HALL, ANNA JOHNSON, 


And many other Practical Teachers. 


4S TO THE FUTURE. 


Please note the following features of the JOURNAL; 

1. The series of articles from Col. F. W. Parker, the 
first of which appeared Nov. 10. 
each month. 

2. The valuable series of letters from our special cor- 
respondent at Col. Parker’s Normal School, Ill. These 
ae a minute description of the methods employed 

, and have been read with deep interest. 

8. We give sketches of prominent educational men. 

4. The School-Room Department, which is and has 
been the center of the paper ; ‘“‘How to Teach” is the 

lem before the earnest teacher ; all know the what, 

ew the how. We shall make the JOURNAL worth $50 a 

year to every subscriber. We shall make the it a paper 
no live teacher can do without. 


Others will follow 





AS TO THE PAST. 
The educational world does mMovE. The ScHOOL 
JOURNAL began in 1874 to preach a reform in educa- 
tional methods; it urged that we should absolute 


ly teach in accordance with the ciples enunciat- 
ed by Socrates, Pestalozzi, Froebel, , Mann, and 
others. To all this there was at first ing of shoul- 


ders, and ‘‘I wish we could.” 
finding here and there those who believed it was pos- 
sible the school-rooms should be centers of light, 
life and joy, instead of knowledge. At last the entire 
continent is feel a@ new impulse. ‘There is some- 
thing in the air,” all now exclaim. The deadest teacher 
has of the ‘‘New Education.” 

The JOURNAL has not filled its pages with uisi- 
tions ‘“‘ about Education.” There are thousands of men 
who can write ‘‘ about Education,” whose schools are 
caricatures. We have done a better thing ; we have ex- 

of education, and 


— the peewee elk pms 
ve given METHODS on those principles. We 
bald fas needed is TEACHERS WHO COM- 
PREHEND THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. Such teach- 
ers will easily form their own methods. We therefore 
ne ee es and give methods that in them- 
The a 


, have seen at a glance that the JoURNAL 
inepiration, "Volumes could be flied with teetimoniais; 

umes ; 
thousands tell us that it has doubled and quadrupled 
their power of teaching. It is worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to the teacher who wants to improve himself and 


his school. No investment is so valuable as a subscrip- 
tion to the AL. 


JOURN 
een ae Freer’ to eubeorigtions heats te 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 


Undismayed it went on 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CompLeTe Ruetoric. By C. W. Bardeen.’ 
York : A. S. Barnes & Co. Price $1.50. 


The;work is designed to treat the subject. of rhetori¢e 
in its broadest sense, including the art of eomposition 
and the science of oratory. It is divided into six parts. 
The first part. treats of sentence making, the second, of 
conversation ; the third, of letter writing ; ; the fourth, 
of essays ; the fifth, of oratory ; ‘and the sixth, of 
poetry. 

Adaptation is claimed to be the ‘“ fundamental law,” 
and is therefore *‘ kept in the foreground, "The author 
states, very justly, that rhetoric, in the practical ex- 
ercise of conversation anid letter wiiting is & necessity. 
He dwélls’ at some length on varrative and descrip- 
tion ; and those topics, inclu’iug conversation and let- 
ter. writing, because of their practical , importance, 
occupy the larger portion of the work, In. the treat- 
ment of the Essay the author very properly, empha- 
sizes the importance of preparation and invention. He 
has aimed tc make the work superior to other works on 
composition in this particular, at all events to treat the 
mechanism of composition from a point of view purely 
rhetorical. The arrangement of words, phrases and 
clauses is made distinctively prominent, and the pupil 
may be much aided by the practical suggestions it con- 
tams. 

The author has purposely introduced an unusual num- 
ber of illustrations; common-place anecdotes, etc.; are 
selected: but the author lays no claim to origmality of 
thought ; he attempts to adapt principles already known 
to the varied circumstances of time and place. He 
thinks that the tendency of the age is to reject the con- 
templation of the beauty of diction, and to glance 
hastily down the page *‘ to find what the author is aim- 
ing at,” and to determine “ whether he reaches it,” and 
in this volume yields to this, tendenency. We, doubt 
the propriety of yielding to this tendency of the age ; it 
is difficult to perceive how yielding to it by the rhetori- 
cian will improve a young writer’s habits of reflection 
and forms of expression. 

Part I., which treats of sentence- making, will, with 
rare exceptions be found instructive and useful. He 
quotes extensively from other authors, showing their 
points of agreement and disagreement. 

Conversation, the topic of Part II., if wisely discussed, 
is a popular topic to be treated under the head of rhet- 
orice. Suggestions on ‘Good Breeding” are needful 
everywhere, we suppose. If they must go into a rhet- 
oric, Chapter I. is as good a place as any. “‘ Table Talk,” 
the subject of Chapter II., composed largely of quota- 
tions from Punch and other small talk articles, detract 
from, we think, the general dignity of the work. The 
same is true of the. chapter on “ ‘Gostip,” and much of 
the chapter on “Being Funny.” Wit and Humor if 
properly treated, are appropriate subjects in a rhetoric, 
but “ Practical Jokes,” however discussed, hardlp seem 
appropriate. The author of a rhetoric might give ¢astial 
allusion to all these Srbierli Pet in this work they ob- 
tain considerable” prominen fietoric is expected 
to improve taste, cultivate skill in the use of language 
and elevate and refive style. Hence models.given us to 
study and imitate should possess) all these qualities’in a 
high degree. The artist, in order to improve his own 
taste and skill, studies the works of those who excel, 
not those full of defects. 

‘Letter-Writing,” the subject of Part IIL, is well 
treated. Letters of friendship, of courtesy, of business, 





New 


ete., each under its own head, receive the attention its 


importance demands. 

“The Essay,” subject of Part IV., including prepara- 
tion, selection of subjects and their management, inven- 
tion, style, purity, propriety, precision, perspicuity, etc., 
is admirably treated. 

‘Parts V. and VI. present excellencies quite equal to 
our best works on rhetoric, and much superior to many. 
As asehool text-book the work is pees See 
but as it is intended to be complete, it could | garded 
not have been made smaller. The price, considering its 
size, is lower than most works on this subject, and as it 
possesses many unusual and practical features it will be 
found attractive and interesting to both student and 

“teacher ; and we think it may fascinate even the general 
reader. D. 
DaRWINISM WINISM STATED BY | Danwnl Fuse. ‘Nathan 
“Bheppard: New York :°D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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general idea of it in an authentic, brief, and inexpensive 
form. Such readers will find here a more than satisfac- 
tory classification. Among the headings of chapters are 
found : The Movements and Habits of Plants, The Laws 
of Variability, The Struggle for Existence, Natural Se- 
lection, Mental Powers of Man and Lower Animals, 
Development of the Moral Sense, The Genealogy of 
Man, Sexual Selection, Expression of Emotions, and 
Objections to the Theory of Descent with Modification 
considered. These headings indicate the extensive scope 
of the compilation. 

However men differ regarding the facts of evolution, 
there is no excuse for misunderstanding his view of 
them. With this book before one, such misunderstand- 
ing seems impossible. In glancing at the table of con- 
tents one is newly amazed at the marvelous range of 
Darwin’s research, the particular, definite, accurate 
character of his observation, the modest reserve of his 
inferences and their extreme reasonableness, But more 
than by his profound scholarship and scientific caution, 
on¢ is impressed by the noble simplicity of the man, the 
essentiaily religious grandeur of his nature. 


A PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE STATE OF NEW JER- 
SEY. By C. E. Meleney, A.M.. and W. E. Griffin, A. M. 
There is a growing demand for such a work as this—a 
text-book upon teaching the hegianing of geography 
according to the principles of education. It shors the 
manner of presenting the cardinal points, distances, 
etc., of the school buildings and ground;, with maps 
and drawings of the same, and the treatment of the 
town, county, ani State. The physical description of 
the State of New Jersey is given, and something of its 
history ; alsoa course of study in geography for pri- 
mary and grammar grades. 


HINTts TO OuR Boys. Andrew James Symington. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘** Our boys” need these and many other hints sorely. 
Every book that aims at showing them a better way in 
life is worthy of all encouragement, Excellent advice 
is given in this little book concerning the formation of 
character, the value of time, economical habits, and 
courteous manners. There is a sensible and forcible in- 
troduction by Lyman Abbott, D.D., warmly commend- 
ing the book. 


Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. have issued three of their 
new series, ‘*‘ New National Readers.” The old Na- 
tional Readers were considered to be capital in their day, 
but these make one realize that a new world has come 
into existence. We think the publishers are wise in 
perceiving this fact. Having determined to get outa 
new series they set manfully to work and have employ- 
ed all literary, educational and esthetic aid needful for! 
the great enterprise. 

To publish a series of Readers is now a task of vast 
magnitude, as an examination of the pages will show. 
None but a teacher who has watched the progress of 
education can realize the care needed to give a proper 
presentation to the subject of reading. Within the past 
ten years Language has come to the fore-front and a 
Readex must keep the culture of language in the pupil 
a iew, eee 
The sarod ‘ore ‘Ss indicate that the Be ents eh 
will be worthy the reputation of this enterprising 
house ; and when all ‘the volumes dre “Gompleted’ the 
work as a whole will be reviewed in 4 fitting manner. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Volante is a neat-appearing, 20-page monthly, 
conducted by students of the University of Chicago. lt 
is ably edited, bright, crisp, and interesting in contents, 
and always welcome on this desk. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
* Lady, Barberina” the heroine of Henry James’s new 


English nobleman. She engages the affections of a 
hyoung and rich American physician. 

Mayne Reid, in his last stery, “‘The-Land of Fire,” 
now appearing in St. Nicholas, brings to light the curi- 
ous fact that, white, the color universally elsewhere 1e- 

eacien ay sn.ab apts she Pasir of Terra, 
Fuego as a signal ef tr | odd te 

Tennyson is called ashréwd bargainer, It is said he 
never lets a publisher see a poem until the price has 
been agreed on, Much more is said about his mercenary 
disposition, Now let some one step forward and show 
why « poet should not get ali he can for his work. 


The hours which Thackeray’s enemies declared were 
ann ot in the midst of ail kinds of follies and excesses} 
‘era my devoted instead to xen! fs 
4nd quieting the unreasonable eal 
caver beloved but hopelessly insane, _ 





novelette in the May Century, is the daughter of an|- 







ee 


The story, never yet told in print, of how Wilkes 
Booth, the assassin of President Lincoln, crossed the 
Potomac, and where he spent his time from the 14th of 
April until he was shot on the morning of the 26th, will 
be contributed to the April Century by George Alfred 
Townsend. 


A circular is issued by the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion giving explicit information concerning the Bufa- 
lini prize essay. The subject is the ‘“‘ Experimental 
Method in Science”; time of competition, from May 1st, 
1883, to Oct. 31st, 1884; amount of prize, $965.00. It 
must be written in Latin or Italian, 


Mr. Charles G. Leland contributes to The Art Inter- 
change for January 3rd, a suggestive article on free- 
hand drawing, in which he describes his system of 
teaching it. By his method the pupil learns to design 
origina) outline patterns from the very first Jessons, 
and thus a command of his hand in drawing is obtain- 
ed. His recommendations are well worth noting, be- 
cause he has been very successful with his method. 


** Ouida” writes to the Times with reference to the 
current rumor of her conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith : “* Sir, I am beset with inquiries from the public 
as to the truth of an absurd report which has been put 
into circulation concerning myself and Monsignor Ca- 
pel. Will you allow me to say, once for all, in the 
Times, that there is not a word of truth in it? Monsig- 
nor Capel was present at a morning party that I gavein 
the spring, and lunched with me once or twice after- 
wards. That is all the communication I had with this 
most agreeable person. He never mentioned theology, 
and I never heard him preach.” 


For a number of years Dr. Wood, known as the Great 
Condenser, was engaged in writing a novel. He spent 
six years upon it. He would write a chapter and then 
spend a week or more of time trimming out grammat- 
ical faults. When he had polished the book out to the 
last degree in the manuscript he brought it down to the 
Sun office, where it was set up at the odd hours when 
compositors, having no regular work to do, were put 
to work upon what is known as “‘ bogus” matter. The 
entire book was set up in this way ; the doctor was thus 
enabled to see his pet work in type. It wasia dabex of 
love with him to still further polish away at the gram- 
mar of his book in revising and revising again these 
proofs. But when he had reached the height of graut 
matical perfection in his book he discovered that he had 
no story. It was not a book that any publisher would 
look at asecond time. One day the doctor annqupred 
that his book was ruined. He had put Dana into one of 
the closing chapters of the book. This chapter had been 
read to the editor of the Sun. and he would not consent 
to its use in that form. To change this scene ruin d 
the book in the doctor's ¢stimation, nd so he gave it 
up from that day.— Washington Post. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Teaching of Drawing in Public Schoo!s. 
Boston : Prang Educational Co. 

Latin Grammar. F, A. Blackburn. 
$1.10 

Tate's Philosophy of Education. 
OC, W. Bardeen. $1.50. 

ia” National Readers. _Nos. 1, 2,3. New York: A, 8. 


Walter 8S. Perry. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 


T. Tate, F.R.4.8. Syracuse 


“ Wentworth & Hill's Examination Manuals.$No. 1., Arithmetic. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 40 cents. 

A, New Mental Arithmetic, George E. 
Louis: American School-Book Co. 

How Sandy Came to His Fortune. Mrs. E.J. Richmond. New 
York National Temperance Society. 10 cents. 

Business-Standard System of Penmanship. Philadelphia: Cow- 
perthwait & Co. 

Hints to Our Boys. Andrew James Symington. New York : 
Thomas Y, Crowell & Co. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. Golusmith, Edited by Austin Dob- 
son. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Darwinism Stated by Darwin Himself. Selected by Nathan 
Sheppard. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Hand-Book of Tree Planting. N. H. Egleston. New York : D. 
Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 

Flowers and Their Pedigrees, Grant Allen. New Yorks D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50, 

Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. Edwin P. Seaver, A.M. 
and George A. Walton, A.M. Philadelphia: J. H. Butter. 

Wentworth and Hill's Examination Manuals. No. 11., Algebra. 
Boston : Ginn. Heath & Co. 40 cents, 


Seymour, A.M. St. 


é 17 age pany argent Nem. Yorks: Thomas ¥. Crow: i! 
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GIVEN UP BY PHYSICIANS. 
A patient residing at Binghamton, N. Y.. after using Compou 
Oxy zen for two years, gives the tifying result; ‘ we 
or two years I not stand on cet but, for tateytes 
at a time, ov talk as many fo eee bu Bk T a Jour 
five miles and do business all day ; 


to health 
to the persistent use of Co; Ly Gime a, fort used It about 
two sears, gainirg a little al all the tine Keabny at x 
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"Publisher's Department. — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The School Journal, published weekly. 50 
numbers a year, at the following rates. which in- 
clude postage. ~ 


$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paid in Advance. 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date 
he subscriber has paid. If the publishers do not by | 

that date receive a request from the subscriber that 
the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send 
it. Thepaper will, however, be stopped at any time 
thereafter,if thesubscriber so desires, and remits 
the amount due for the time he has received it. 

The date against your name on the address of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription 
is puid. 

Subscriptions will be received for three months 
or six months from those who wish to make a 
trial of tae paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name not 
only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it has been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
bers to newspapers are held responsible 
until arrearages are paid and their papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THe JOURNAL 
to their friends can have specimen copies sent 
free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application 
o the Business Manager, JEAN ISIDORE CHAR- 
(oo01s8, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


Treasure Ivove 
FOR MARCH, 

Ts well up to the mark, as all its readers 
will agree. Among its best features are 
the frontispiece and sketeh, ‘‘ The Little 
Stranger,” by Lucy Clarke; ‘What to 
Do,” by Edward L. Monroe; ‘‘ Pleasure in 
Drawing,” by the author of * How to 


Paint in Water Colers”; ‘‘ Peter the 
Great,” by oe get os ie Lenox 
Library,” by. E. L. Benedict ; “*‘ Games for 
— Brenthgs,” by J. S. Ci rt theo 
Kinds of Boys,” me Renee Hazlitt ; “‘ Saint 
Patrick.” by Lin Walcott ; ** Joseph 
Haydn,” by Alice M. Kellogg ; ‘*‘ The Story 
of Arden,” by David E, Freeman ; 
,* The aad Beasts,” by Arthur L. 
Harkness. e favorite papers on ‘* Au- 
thors Worth Reading” are continued, as 
is also the serial story, ‘‘ Go Ahead.” The 
number is finely illustrated, and contains 
original and selected try, declamations 
in prose and verse for ——- ages, a 
sprightly dialogue, by W. ndolph, and 
other articles concerning matters of the 
times. The children’s page and other de- 
partments are not neg ected, but keep up 
to their usual high standard. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
Park Place, N. Y. 





There are many who desire to order 
goods in this city and receive them by 
mail and express. There 1s an immense 
business of this kind carried on, and we 
know of no house that gives better satis- 
faction than James McCreery & Co., cor- 
ner of Broadway and Eleventh street. It 
is a well known, long established house, 
and isa t favorite among the ladies 
of this city ; itcarries a very large stock 
of goods desirable for buyers. The usual 
method is for a buyer ata distance is to 
send for samples of silk, cloth, or what 
she needs. he house replies, sending 
samples and prices ; a selection is made, 
the umount stated, and prices enclosed. 


| that the teacher will expect to find. 


‘ume, and has become a standard 





suit all customers; We recomend! them 


to our readers. 


Am the many valuable books used 
in our schools Maury’s Geegraphies take a 
high rank. The elementary book is a 
model of its kind, and seems to lack no 
requisite in its make-up. ‘The Revised 
Manual now before usis a most attrac- 
tive volume, and contains the materials 
The 
Physical Geography is an admirable “a 
WoOrk. 
The entre list published by the Univer- 
sity Publishing Company is worthy the 
careful attention of all teachers. The cir- 
cular sent on application is worth having 
on your desk, 


Jno. R. Anderson, of 66 Reade St., this 
city, or 6 Washington St, Chicago, is 
offering to buy or exchange School of 
College Text-Books for cash or standard 
miscellaneous works, This is a good oR; 
portunity of obtaining a library at a small 
outlay, , 


The Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co., of 
Philadelphia, will bend specimen pages 
of their new Readers nicely bound and il- 
lustrated in one yolume. This is a new 
idea of that enterprising firm, and can- 
not fail to give satisfaction to all desiring 
to examine these books. They thus be- 
come acquainted with the typography, 
illustrations, binding, and contents. 


Teachers who have not yet become ac- 
quainted with the Potter Blackboards 
manufactured by the American Soapstone 
Finish Co., of Providence, R. I., will con- 
sult their interests by sending for a cir- 
cular, 
ents who have used them speak in high 
praise. This blackboard is cheap and 
durable, and ought to be iv every school- 
room, 


Supt. R. W. McKee, of Butler County, 
Pa., has an ingenious invention called 
‘* The National Bank of Knowledge,” for 
use in schools and families. It consists of 
some 1,700 different bills whose denomina- 
tions are the same as the ** Greenback” or 
National Currency Notes, and look some- 
what like the old Postal Currency of the 
United States. Every bill has on its back 
questions which in the hands of-a judicious 
teacher may have many uses, The charac- 
ter of the questions is such as to set the 
pupils to thinking and conversing upon 
many subjects out of the ordinary 
course of their school work. They tend 
to make them punctual and regular in 
their attendance, and suggest topics for 
general information. It has been intro- 
duced in many schools for some time, 
and we are glad to know it meets with 
much favor. 
















“J owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
, and Beauty 





to the 
<A) CUTICURA 
GS =’) REMEDIES.” 
9 ba eo eit 


D'SFIGURI NG Humors, Humiliat Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Sait Rheum, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CurrcuRA Rism- 
E 


DIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 


use. 
CUTICURA, the Skin Cure, instantly al- 
lays Ly J and Inflammation, clears the Skin 
-_ Bole eals Ulcers and Sores, and restores 
the . 
CuticuRA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuTICcURA. 


Popular E 


Is | 


Many teachers and superintend- | 


_THE-— 


ducational Series, 
ADAPTED TO MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


No other series so carefally graded, so beautifully printed, or so philosoph- 
ically arranged. 


-WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A convenient and reliable hand-book and correct guide for the perfect sell 
ing and pronunciation of English words. 


SHARPLESS & PHILLIPS’ ASTRONOMY. 


The latest published. It is commended as a model of simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness. It teaches the student to observe for himself,—the only true 
method of science-teaching. 


SHARPLESS & PHILLIPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A complete text-book, presenting the latest facts of scientific practical study. 
Commended for clear and concise definitions, numerous and expensive cuts, 
| absence. of technical language, 


-WALKER’S HANDY BOOK OF OBJECT-LESSONS. 


These lessons are the result of many years’ experience in teaching. The book 
furnishes information and suggests a method of presenting it. 


|A DRILL-BOOK IN ALGEBRA, By Marsna.u L. Perrin, A.M. 


Exercises for class-drill and review systematically graded, and adapted to meet 
the wants of schools, seminaries, and colleges. Teachers’ and students’ edi- 
tions, with or without Answers, 


‘PRESCOTT LEAFLETS. Compiled by Joszpuine E. Hopa@pon. 


Choice passages from theworks of William,H. Prescott. For Schools, Homes 
and Libraries. 





To Teachers and School Officials contemplating a change in any of their Text-boeks, 
will take pleasure in submitting copies for examination, and corenpendine in segina to 
their Introduction. 


Descriptive catalogues containing full list of Educational Publications, sent to any address 
| on application. Address, 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 715 & 717 Market St., Phila, 











Just Out? 


ANEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Based on a Natural Method. 
By GEO. E. SEYMOUR, A.M. 


Retail price 25 cents. Introduction price, 25 cents. 


—-_  — 


What W. T. HARRIS says of the book, 


‘I have examined the New Mental Arithmetic, that you kindly 
sent me the other day, and find it full of practical devices for perfect- 
ing the pupil in a knowledge of numbers anda ready use of the 
same. Ihave always believed in keeping upa study of Mental 
Arithmetic throughout the district school course, and have not 
sympathized in the crusade against it in the late years, although I 
never placed so high an é@stimate on its use as a logical discipline as 
people were wont to do twenty five years ago. J think that your 
book will prove exactly what is wanted in the schools, and that your 
labor in reducing to form the results of your long and successful 
experience in teaching Arithmetic as a benefaction to the cause 
of Education. 


Truly yours 


(SIGNED) W. F. HARRIS.” 


AMERICAN SCHCOL BOOK Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

































The then come by mail or express. ag =a te eating Skin Diseases, Baby aaa SSS — 
This house has a reputation for keepmg| "Gorictna Kemtbres are absowutely pure, aud | “THE COMPLETE HOME. Af Dolan’s Drill Tab] 
the best goods in the city. It is an error, | the only infallible B.ood Purifiers and Skin book. New editio —New binding —New iMtuserats n S ri a es 
however, to suppose that only high-priced OR rr ike Pitse, Outiodva. 0 dete: | Atapet = Sis cated: Selle Gx Pinks Agents Motag bir ook. 2= 2) In Addition, Subt 
goods are kept. This is not the Case,| soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG | Luis ice Beebtay Cuneereon & Con te 22— 4\,; a le eigaate| 
They have all grades of goods, and can} anp Cuemtcat Co., Boston, Mass. ‘Pa. Also otnor grand new boa 22-9— ¢| Uon,Multiplication and 
=. mat . —— : > oo, 8 Division, adapted to 
a oo omni eraded and ungraded 
T al : . 2.2 222—10 
Vi ALIZED PHOS-PHI ES. 222 2e2=12| Schools, The only 
Brain and Nerve Food. : 2 222 o22014| Peciai scientific work 
It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves ee Satie 22 F22 222—16| ever published on this. 
—— and Neuralgia; re es the nerves — by worry, er ee eer 222 VL2 222-18) subject, 
Z 3 st ens a mem es re igor i ervous Price, 5 cents, Teacher's Manual, 25 
Ey eee. It £ the oy PREVENTIVE of Ccepungtion. Address, J. ©. DOLAN, Pittsburg, Pa. 
It gives vitality to the Insufficion at be or mental of children, prevents fretfalness ; 
Saree Tet sens aeem it gives a better dis: to infants and children, and it pro- 
Composed vital 4 Brinctplee of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germs. pave 
5 ve ~~~}. “Ok a secret remedy, formula on every : : 
ge F. CROSBY CO,, 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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A aTRt has oom born out West with 
three ton If she does not die young 
come, pags 359. WEE comust @icide, 


poe TaN etna Bet eee. 


“I CAN marry an ‘ain that I please,” 
he said with a y aay sin wohl. of 
countenance. ‘‘ No doubt,” she responded, 
sarcastically, ‘ But what girl do you 
please ?” T ey don’s speak now. 











“TI am perfectly cured,” said James 
Corhin of Washhate. Iil.. ‘thanks to Dr. 
Rohmendie Samaritan Nervine.” At drug 
gis' 


THERE are no nice little stories about 
the return of ‘‘ The Prodigal Daughter.” 
The son can return and have the finest 
veal served up for him, but the daughter 
must stay away. 











The use of cosmetics is becoming a se- 
rious matter to many a woman. con- 
stant use of them will certainly destroy 

. the skin. Why use these poisuns when 
Pearl's White Glycerine (perfectl harm- 
less) will produce a most beautiful and 
healthful complexion. If your skin is 
dry and yellow from the use of poisons, 
Pearl's White Glycerine will return it to 
= clear, pure and soft condition ; warrant- 





Jones asked his wife, ‘‘ Why is a hus- 
band like dough?” He expected she would 
give it up, and be was going to tell her 

ause a woman needs him; but she 
said because he was hard to get off her 
hands. 





A thing of beanty. The most brilliant 
shades possible, on all fabrics, are made 
by the Diamond Dyes. Unequalled for 
brilliancy and durability. 10c. at drug- 
gists. Send 2c. for 32 sample colors. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Waar this country wants is a public 
school system which will teach the wives 
of the future that lignt housekeeping is 
sometbing more than reading novels and 
starcuing their husband's stockings. 


——» ee > 








I am cured of catarrh and deafness oP 
Ely’s Cream . My aunt was de 
It centaned her 5 F. D. Morse, in- 
surance, Elizabeth, N. J. 








Parse: * Knowledge, my boy, is better 
than wealth.’ Filius: ‘* Ye-es. But, po’ 
my word, d’ you know, sir, I think I pre- 
fer the inferior article !” 


—_---—1 woe > 





Better late than never to get a box of 
Esterbrook’s superior and standard steel 
pens. Are furnished in all the popular 
styles. Stationers havethem. 





IFan idca strikes‘you forcibiy rub arni- 
ca on the bruised part, and you way never 
be affected in hke m manner again. 





Are you going to Europe? In another 
column will be found the announcement 
of Messrs. Thomae Cook & Son, tourist 

ts, 261 Broadway, New York, rela- 
tive to the very complete arrangements 
they have made for tours in Eurupe the 
coming sp pring and summer. ‘* Cook's 
Excursionist,  agpeire = | map3 and full 
particulars, will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of ten cents. 


Cuiass in ’ history—“ What important 
rsonage was confined on the Island of 
t. Helena ?” ‘* Robinson Crusoe.” 








What Mr. W. T. Harris says about the 
‘*New Mental Arithmetic’ published by 
the American School Book Co. of St. Lou- 
is (see advt.) is good reading. Proper 
menta! arithmetic work is ths gry geval 
we have always recommended it ; 
some have overdone it, so they no 
grammar. In 150 pages the whole i ate 
of arithmetic is covered. and Mr. Seymour | — 
has made an excellent and useful volume. 
It will come into use. 

te o 
CONSUME TION Ob a. 

An old 
bed tm his hands 
SS weedy ond pore 





DRY GOODS. 


TRAVELLER'S GUIDE. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO, 
Broadway and 11th St. 


We are showing our first im- 
portation of Elegant Embroid- 
ered Robes, new and exclusive 
designs in Satteen, Zephyr, Nain- 
sook and Battiste, at $4.50 to 
$50.00. 

Also, latest novelties in Print- 
ed Satteens, Ottoman Cloths, 
Zephyrs, Mulls, &c., &c. 

Orders by Mail or Express 
promptly filled. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


We have pow in stock a fine assort- 
ment of the Latest Spring Novelties in 
* Jacquard” Woven Satteens, Printed 
Diagonals, and Ottomans, Sicillennes, 
Plain and Fancy Turquise, Satteens, 
Armures, and “ Andcrson’s” 


Sohd Colors. Also, a fine selection of 
Spring Colorings, in Plain and Fancy 


Mixtures, in Woolen Dress Goods, &c. 
&e. 


BROADWAY & 19th St., 
NEW YORK, 





AnT 

‘The most guterensen- 

gence Comfort 2 mad = 
ae F ~g 


Madame Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 
















2.0, Bex S0R Gl and 88 Vesey Bt. Mow York. 





Royvat Mart LINE. 


The popular and beautiful Mai! Steamers ; 


AM, MAASD LEERDAM, 
SCHIEDAM, EDAM, ANDAM, 
SCHOLTEN and CALAND, 


SAIL WEEKLY TO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, 


And offer to weve a most agreeable and con- 
venient route to th 


Rhine, South Germany and Switzerland. 


Table and appointments unexceptional. 

First Cabin $70. Excursion Tickets $126, 
For Particulars apply to 

L. W. MORRIS & SON, Gen. Pass. Agts, 


MORRIS’ European and American Ex 
50 Broadway, New York. © 


Teachers’ Agency. 
otroduces to colleges, schools, and families su- 

and Govern saan bor Oveis depgemmapneh tuainee- 

tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 


or address. 
y + tN preign foachort Ave 
23 Union Square, New Y: 


BEST TEACHERS, 0° 





9 CAN and 
FOREIGN, promptly Teachers for Families, 

Fohools, Colleges. Sk.lied chers su plied with 
sitions. Circulars of Good Sch ~ ey free 1o Par 

jo School Property rented and sold. 

and —e n Material, etc. 

SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
peer 2,’ School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


to 





THE FAYORITE INSIDE ROUTE. 


Fare only $3.00, First-Class. 
NEW YORK to BOSTON, 


and $2.25 to 
PROVIDENCE, via. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


Inside route avoiding Point Judith. Steamers 
Stonington and Narragansett daily, except 
Sunday from Pier 33 N. R. Jay St. at 5 P.M. 
Three morning trains from Steamers, landing 
through to Boston. 

Providence line for freight only from Pier 29 
N.R. Warren S8t,, daily, except Sun day, 5 P.M. 

F. W. Poppers, G. P. A. 


(Cut this out and preserve it.) 


LO TEACHERS ieinestional work. 


in Tage GY work. 
If you contemplate attending the Na 
Ed tional tion, to beh ae 


1884, should from 
Chfcnge and North 


ison 0 
western a Railway # tor the followt 
1 It sbortest line be’ Gatersen thas peiein 
t hing seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 





and other | a and train equip 
are the best in the w 





5. 
ted to sell through tickets via 
ing of one ful tafe Chicago 10 Madison: and one Ath 
, of one are 
fare returning. 
This is also in all the best route to St. Paul 
Minneapolis, Denver, , and all points in 
ota. Montana, Washington Ter. . 
Wyoming, ‘and Calif 


all particulars Mipet cette te the Gus 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W' Ry, Chicago, Lils. 


NORWICH LINE. 
Inside Winter Route. 
N Ww 
Oe NE 
Steamers, 
CITY OF NEW YORK and 
CITY OF LAWRENCE. 
Leave Pier No. 40. North River. foot of Watts St , 
nexc pier above Desbrosses st. Fer. y, daily except 
Sundave, at 5 P.M. 





pad 











|? Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
eomplete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brarrizsoro, Vr. 
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THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 


A lady Putnstpel, whom we have with six 
us 2 pero yenznngo: “T thank you 
ioe youn naan t efforts to get me a wach- 
er. Ido not think that ne could have better, 
I take peas friends. 
Another Principal says: “1 have found fi | J to 
be just what to be, and you have 
wi candidly me when you it @ man 
not suit me. igh 
ed at ch - in off situation. “ 
our a 4 
sass position that a : th asin alee 
¢ ve given me mosey 
Your i tomy 
I was waiting some motion one of the 
Bupeens 23 defo. e yours. 


DIMON & DUNLAP, Managers, 
1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadetphia, Pa. 


CHRISTIE’S 


(ORIGINALLY PINCKNEY’S) 


School and College Directory 


And PARENTS’ GUIVE For 18384, 
Containing a com to Met of the cofegss, asada 
seminaries, a’ te schools 
in the United States and Dominion Yarn anada. wiih 
= Goseripton of institutions of all 


‘tutions re; pepoessntied, near! 
10.000. Twelsth bolas & publication. 





ee In ca = back) . : 
segues —- or postal note. 
the yon 


+ $3.00 
+ $2.50 
* address 


( 


Successor T. C. PINCKNEY, 
_ | Domestic Buiding, $63 Broadway, cor. 14th St., N.Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European _ 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without , Colleges, Schools, and 
Fae competent Prof 


aptly § | with su; 
caine on 
or aoa ROF. aaa oe Eth Year.) 
Sta., N, ¥ 
N.B.—Board and Real Real Eatate , City, 
and Europe. 





A lars with judicious nos to parents and 
guardians. P: ernesses, in 


rn Bee. Hamilton Fish, Sec. 
Evarts, W. Field. Mme. HESSE, 36 West 


21th 8t, New York. 
iL. AGENCY, exet fara 


T Exss oc t» Texas JEN ag 


nk application forms, Seeoontanion “ar Texas 
schools, and lucrative situations on application. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, [, Temple, Texas. 


pa Sy 


Send stamps for circulars, 


————_- 
—__—— 


DR. JOHN HALL’S 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME; 
How to Make and How to Maintain it. 


12mo. Cloth. Beautifully Bound. 260 pp. 
* Third Edition, price, $1.00. 
Special Edition containing Portrait, price, $1.50. 











ote ; showing how to make and 
On te tense of a isonet he 
Testament light e' 

Thlstory of the family; ry - gt. 
riage ; mutual belp and care and shadows of 
pe ot holes secondary 
clementa im a true, oes case A_1 yt home ; 


The American Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestant 


bow 
ear 
the 


Philadelphia. 
0 Bible House, New York. 
Trade Mark on 1 Pens 
MILLER BROS, ‘ex tasszssstrects! 
Largest makers of Fine 

cst boods tnt egnery wand 
STEEL PENS riche ionadection ru 26 a 
-_ F 




























